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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a ess 
HE Session was opened on Tuesday with a Queen’s Speech, 
or rather message, of unusual length, and evidently 
drawn with unusual care. The Ministry promise, as was 





expected, measures to “mitigate” agricultural distress, 
further assistance to volantary schools, improvement in the 
land Jaws of Ireland, and a number of domestic Bills of a 
less contentious kind; but the important clauses of the 
Speech refer to foreign affairs. After a reference to the | 
Siamese settlement, as intended to secure the independence 

of that kingdom, and to the delimitation of Afghanistan, | 
the Queen proceeds to say that the Government of the 
United States “have expressed a wish to co-operate” in 
terminating our differences with Venezuela, and she has 
expressed her sympathy with that desire, and trusts that 
further negotiations will lead to a satisfactory settlement, 
—which is euphuistic bat judicious and clever. Next is a 
reference to Armenia. The Sultan has sanctioned the 
reforms there asked for by Great Britain, Russia, and 
France (note the omissions), but her Majesty regrets that 
‘a fanatical outbreak” has led to “a series of massacres” 
which have roused the deepest indignation in this country. 
(The Sultan, one sees, is not to be personally condemned.) 
Then we come to the Transvaal], where “a sudden incursion ” 
resulted in a “deplorable collision.” Ministers intervened to 
forbid this hostile action; and the President of the Republic, 
acting in this matter with “wisdom and moderation,” 
surrendered the prisoners for trial. His conduct and his 
assurances lead her Majesty to believe that he recognises 
the importance of redressing the legitimate grievances of 
“a majority of the persons now inhabiting the Transvaal.” 
Then there is a reference to Ashantee, and the blow which 

has fallen on the Royal Hous2; and the Speech glides easily 
toits most serious paragraph :—“ The extension and improve- 

ment of the naval defences of the Empire is the most im- | 
portant subject to which your attention can be directed.’ | 
Everything, in short, is going well, but we must arm. As the 
people think so too, the Speech gives satisfaction, all the more | 
perhaps from the lofty decorum which refuses even to perceive 
any signs of external hostility. Rome sees no enemies, but | 
summons her legions as a means of keeping the peace. 


ee ion 





In the House of Lords, the Address was moved by Lord 
Stanmore, and seconded by Lord Rosslyn. Lord Rosebery, 
who followed them, was exceedingly amusing; but his speech 
conveyed the impression of waspishness. After calling 


the Duke of Devonshire “a universal refrigerator,” he 
passed and repassed his rapier through poor Mr. Curzon, 
and chaffed him unmercifully for the unfortunate speech 
in which he speke of every foreign difficulty subsiding, 
as if by magic, on the return to power of the Unionists. 
After cavilling at the Siamese agreement, and sneering 





| the Government of India.” 


' thousand Tarkish soldiers. 


at the praise which Mr. Chamberlain bad received frcm 
the newspapers over the Transvaal crisis, Lord Rosebery 
tried to make a point against the Government by the declara- 
tion that if they desired to dissociate themselves from the 
Jameson raid, “ it was a little unfortunate that shortly after 
it took place they should have taken occasion, in their official 
organ, through their official poet, to print and publish and 
circulate a glowing eulogium of that enterprise.” After 
pointing out that the Venezuelan difficulty was lessened, not 
increased, by the intervention of the United States—it 
introduced into the controversy a guarantee for the per- 
manence of any arrangement arrived at—Lord Rosebery 
attacked Lord Salisbury’s handling of the Armenian problem. 
Lord Salisbury menaced the Sultan, and treated his promises 
of reform with “ cold derision,” but when it came to action he 
did nothing. From the Prime Minister’s last speech three 
deductions must be drawn,—(1) that he had been forced to 
abandon the cause of the Armenians; (2) that the Concert of 
Europe was directed towards restraining not the Saltan, but 
the Prime Minister; (3) that the Cyprus Convention was a 
delusion and a snare. 


Lord Salisbury, in reply, made an effective defence for his 
Siamese agreement by stating that it had been “concluded in 
entire accordance with the recommendations and wishes of 
In regard to Venezuela, he 
expressed his belief “that means may be found by the com- 
bination of negotiation and arbitration to bring matters which 
are not really very recondite or difficult to a settlement.” In 
regard to his Armenian policy, Lord Salisbury’s defence was, 
as far as it went, satisfactory. The Powers would not tolerate 
an armed occupation on our part, and Russia not only refused 
to use force herself but to let any other Power use it. Todo 
what Lord Rosebery demanded we should have had, in the 
first instance, to undertake a military operation without the 
military power of doing so; and in the second place, to 
push that military occupation against some three hundred 
In the third place, he would 
have had “to meet the danger I do not wish to define more 
2losely, involved in the disapproval of the European Powers.” 
If this is the whole case, Lord Salisbury’s defence is complete. 
We do not, however, feel certain that had a sufficient quid 
pro quo been given, Russia could not have been induced to 
occupy Armenia. 


In the Commons on Tuesday, after two promising speeches, 
moving and seconding the Address, from Mr. G. J. Goschen, the 
eldest son of the First Lord of the Admiralty, M.P. for the East 
Grinstead Division of Sussex, and Sir Jobn Stirling-Maxwell, 
who was elected in July for the College Division of Glasgow, 
Sir William Harcourt delivered a very patriotic and, in certain 
portions, a very witty speech, in which he condoled with Mr. 
Curzon on his rather unfortunate anticipation of halcyon 
days at the Foreign Office, in consequence of the accession of 
so strong an Administration to power, gave his most cordial 
support to the Government in their endeavour to settle the 
frontier question with Venezuela in a fashion likely to satisfy 


| the legitimate hopes of the Government of the United States, 


and concurred heartily in the felicitous language of the 
Queen’s Speech, in which the Sovereign speaks of the 
Government of the United States as baving expressed a wish 
“to co-operate” with her own Government in terminating 
the boundary dispute between the Venezuelan Republic and 
the United Kingdom. Sir William Harcourt advocated 
strongly a spirit of frank compromise in dealing with the 
negotiation, and thought that if negotiation failed, arbi- 
tration would still be open to us. With regard to the 
Transvaal quarrel, Sir William Harcourt was warm in 
his praise of Mr. Chamberlain, and very severe on Lord 
Salisbury for that part of his speech to the Noncon- 
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formists in which he illustrated the dangers of Home-rule 
by the suggestion to Germany to take the part of the 
Transvaal in the quarrel between that country and Great 
Britain, and contrasted Lord Salisbury’s criticism with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s exhortation to President Kruger to establish 
a Home-rule within Home-rule by erecting Johannesburg 
into a self-governing municipality. Here he said that the 
Opposition leaders gladly recognised “their own thunder.” 
In dealing with the Armenian question, he at once remarked 
on the passage in the speech which appeared to recognise 
only Russia and France as the colleagues of England in the 
attempt to bring Turkey to terms, and asked what had be- 
come of Germany. He also criticised sharply the conse- 
quences of the fatal Berlin Treaty which, by the exertions 
of England, was substituted for the Treaty of San Stefano, 
and treated it as virtually securing the impunity of the Sultan 
of Turkey for his evil deeds. Sir William Harcourt did not 
seem to recognise the joint responsibility of the Jate Govern- 
ment for the great and disastrous failure to save Armenia 
from destruction. 


Mr. Balfour, in his reply, which was as cordial as Sir William 
Harcourt’s speech towards the Government of the United 
States, guarded himself against approving of any general 
policy of accepting arbitration in all cases of difference, since 
that might involve the desertion of our own fellow-citizens 
when we might be clearly bound to defend them. Arbitration, 
he said, was not a remedy that could always be applied, 
when the issue at stake was one going to the very roots of 
our national life, and so far as it might be applied, it would 
require very careful limitation. On the Transvaal question, 
Mr. Balfour pointed out that if the Outlanders had had one- 
hundredth part of the rights which every Irish citizen now 
enjoys, we should never have heard of their grievances, and 
there never would have been any Jameson raid at all. On 
the Armenian question, Mr. Balfour did not take up any very 
strong line. He knew, what Sir William Harcourt also knew, 
that the Rosebery Government could not afford to throw 
stones at its successor. 


On Wednesday the Irish Members had the debate to them- 
selves, Mr. Dillon opening the debate with an amendment 
intended to represent to the Queen that the present Govern- 
ment, by refusing to propose any scheme of self-government 
for Ireland, had aroused the deepest discontent in Ireland; 
and had thereby added to the difficulties of both its foreign 
and Colonial policy. Mr. Dillon made an extremely acrid 
speech, denouncing the Government for having alluded to 
Treland only twice in the Queen’s Speech, comparing them to 
the greatest possible disadvantage with the Government of the 
Transvaal, declaring that Lord Salisbury had insulted Ireland 
in that same passage of his speech to the Nonconformists 
in which Sir William Harcourt said that he had insulted 
President Kruger, and taunting England with having backed 
down to the United States so soon as President Cleveland 
showed his teeth. Further, he scoffed at the Government’s pro- 
posed Irish Land Bill because it was to be a “ non-contentious ” 
measure. So far as we can see, the more non-contentious it 
is,—as the Gladstonians favour a strong measure,—the more 
likely it wili be to please the Irish. Mr. Dillon also condemned 
strongly the expenditure on the Navy unless, he said, Ireland 
should get a fair share of the cash. Mr. John Redmond 
seconded the amendment in a much more moderate speech; 
and eventually Mr. Gerald Balfour replied in a speech firmly 
refusing, on behalf of the Government, to give any sort of 
countenance to Home-rule, and expressing his doubt whether 
the Irish people cared much about it, seeing that the people 
of Mayo had received him so cordially, in spite of his declared 
opposition to Home-rule. 


The Irish debate was concluded on Thursday, when Sir 
William Harcourt professed his belief in the principle of 
Home-rule for Ireland, but did not contrive, perhaps did not 
intend, to convey that he felt any great amount of active zeal 
for the cause. Mr. Balfour took note of this apparent 
languor, and remarked that Irish Home-rule was a sleeping 
beauty, and that he very much doubted whether the right 
honourable gentleman was the fairy-prince who was at all 
disposed to awaken her in the orthodox fashion. Mr. Balfour 
pointed out that the United States do not in any case found 
State rights on the principle of a separate nationality, and 
said that if they had done so, they would have had all the 








difficulties which beset Austria in keeping together a com, 
posite Austrian Empire. Subsequently, Mr. Healy made a 
furious attack on the Tory Administration, and pledged him. 
self to support the Liberals in return for their support of 
Irish Home-rule, even in matters on which he might not 
absolutely desire to give them support. Did he refer to the 
Education question? He treated Ireland as a separate 
Celtic nationality, though some parts of it are Scotch, ang 
some are more or less Saxon. The amendment of Mr. Dillon 
was rejected by a majority of 116 (276 to 160). 


During the latter part of Thursday evening, Mr. Labonuchere 
moved that no investigation in regard to recent events in 
South Africa would be complete unless it extended to the 
financial and political action of the Company since the 
grant of the Charter. The object of the “ successive raids” 
of the Company was, he declared, to influence the Stock 
Exchange. The shares of the Company stood at 19, 
before the Matabele war, but by means of Stock Exchange 
maneuvres they went up to £9, and “thus a million 
pounds was being sold to the investing public at twenty. 
three millions.” There ought to be an_ investigation, 
and the proper tribunal was a Committee of the Honse, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster seconded the amendment, and jp 
an able and courageous speech protested against the 
mixing up of the functions of government with the pursuit 
of wealth. Were they not paying too great a price for the 
additions to the Empire which they believed had come to 
them from the Company? He found society had been, 
so to speak, “salted.” High and low, the trail of the serpent 
was over them, and he should like to know who was, and who 
was not, interested in the shares of the Company. The 
original list of shareholders, “locked up in one of the cup- 
boards of the House,” was “void and uninforming.” He 
wanted the information carried down to the present time, so 
that the country could see precisely how things stood. “An 
amount of money had been circulated in the interests of the 
Company which was shocking to contemplate.” There was 
only one tribunal strong enough to deal with the Company,— 
that of public opinion. Sir H. Farquhar replied, on behalf of 
the Company, by declaring that its financial position had 
never been sounder. After paying off their debentures, they 
would have £600,000 in free cash. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s reply was in part an expansion of his 
despatch of February 4th—fully described elsewhere—but it 
contained important statements, and produced a profound 
impression. The Colonial Secretary denied absolutely that 
he expected the Qutlanders to take any but constitutional 
action, or that he knew anything of any inexplicable “ concen- 
tration of force” on the Transvaal border. He did not believe 
that Mr. Rhodes, or the Chartered Company, or President 
Kruger knew either, the obvious, though not uttered, implica. 
tion being that the originators of the raid were the capitali-ts 
of the Rand. He stated that Dr. Jameson would be tried asa 
criminal, and that an investigation, which might be Parlia- 
mentary bnt would probably bethrough a Judicial Commiseion, 
would be made into the whole conduct of the Chartered Com- 
pany, including all its financial management. Intermediately 
its control of police and soldiers would be taken away, and its 
borderland would be placed under the authority of a military 
officer of the Crown. Mr. Rhodes, who returned to Africa 
without suggestion from the Colonial Office, would in fact be 
almost a private individual,—an exaggeration, for he wields 
the remaining power of the Company, which is still in 
many respects sovereign. Mr. Chamberlain incidentally bore 
high testimony to the conduct of Sir Hercules Robinson and 
the British Agent in Pretoria, Sir Jacobus de Wet. 


Mr. Chamberlain then turned to the other branch of the 
question,—the position of the Outlanders. He did not 
intend to force his advice as to the municipal autonomy 
of the Rand upon the Boer Government; but he hoped 
President Kruger would be willing to find an alternative 
method of relieving grievances, and “ whether or no,” con- 
tinued the orator, amid ringing cheers from both sides, 
“T will continue, on behalf of her Majesty’s Government, 
to endeavour by every legitimate means to secure that justice 
which up to the present time bas been denied” (mark the 
word “justice ”), President Kruger, after being informed 
that her Majesty’s Government would not even discuss 
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‘any modification of Clause 4 in the Convention of 1884, 
has intimated his willingness to receive an invitation to 
visit this country, which has been sent him in cordial terms. 
The speech, in fact, was a great speech, full of the bone as 
well as the eloquence which is sometimes lacking in the 
speeches of British Ministers. 


Mr. Kruger is very much annoyed at the publicity given 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s great despatch; and in a very stiff 
reply dated February 12th, declares that the position has 
been rendered “ very difficult,” and that his Government will 
suffer no interference, however well intentioned, in internal 
affairs. “The efforts thus far employed by the Government 
to obtain the ultimate establishment of a good understanding 
between the Republic and England in a moderate and 
peaceful manner will, in its opinion, be involved in great 
difficulty, to the great danger of peace and order, not 
only of the Republic, but of the whole of South Africa, 
by again exciting and disturbing the minds of the 
inhabitants.” Tbat is a rude rebuff; but the Times’ 
correspondent at Johannesburg states that although published 
in the Gazette, it is “intended for home consumption,” and 
that Mr. Kruger will still come. It is the old story. 
Democracies cannot negotiate, for fear the man in the street, 
who never knows anything :ccurately, should yell. 


The German Government does not abandon its resolve to 
interfere in the Transvaal. It has a commercial treaty with 
that State and commercial interests to defend. Therefore, 
said Baron von Marschall, on behalf of the Imperial 
Government, in a debate of Thursday in the Reichstag, 
«“ Weare brought into antagonism with those whose endeavours 
are directed towards making a ‘thorough job’ in South 
Africa, who desire to do away with the autonomous States 
and the possessions of other European Powers there, and to 
form out of South Africa one State under a Constitution of 
the nature of which we have as yet not been informed. The 
triumph of these erdeavours would denote a serious injury to 
our interests.” In other words, there is to be no federated 
“Dominion cf South Africa.” There is a possibility of a 
terrible war underlying those sentences. 


It seems to be practically certain that the German 
Emperor did intend to send German troops to Pretoria, not 
indeed to defend the Transvaal against the English—for he 
had not sufficient force in the neighbourhood—but to pro- 
claim to all the world that the Transvaal was under German 
protection. It would seem, from a synopsis in the Times 
of the despatches just published in Berlin, that “on 
December 31st the authorisation to summon a German 
landing party (fifty marines) was transmitted by telegram to 
the Consul at Pretoria, and that on January 3rd the German 
Minister in Lisbon was still requesting an answer from the 
Portuguese Government to the German application” for 
leave to traverse the Portuguese territory. Nothing but the 
firmness of the House of Braganza prevented this “ demonstra- 
tion,” which could not have been met by Great Britain except 
by a demand for the instant withdrawal of the troops, to be 
followed, if that were refused, by an immediate declaration 
of war. We mention this fact thus prominently because it 
bears directly upon the demand of the Government for more 
ships and more munitions of war. The country is fairly 
roused, and there is no danger of its refusing any such 
demands; but we doubt if even now it is quite aware of the 
dreadful suddenness with which an extreme emergency might 
arise, or of the terrible situation of Europe while two 
niillions of soldiers are commanded absolutely by a man like 
William II. 


Mr. Rhodes has withdrawn himself into the interior of 
Africa, It was understood, after his interview with Mr. 
Chamberlain and with his fellow-directors of the Chartered 
Company of South Africa, he would speedily return to the 
Cape; but on Monday it was announced that he had left 
London vid Paris and Naples for Beira on the African coast, 
whence he will proceed to Buluwayo to commence a “ reign” 
in Rhodesia. He is to organise railways, open roads, build 
towns, “prospect” his whole dominion, and generally act in 


doubtless do much; but his departure will make inquiry into 
the affairs of the Chartered Company a little difficult, and 
the Boers, it is said, regard his return to South Africa with 
incarable suspicion. They look on him as the grand enemy, 
not of them, but of their independence. In two defences of 
his condact published this week, one by a correspondent of the 
Daily News, who is obviously closely connected with him, and 
another by Mr. Stead, it is hardly denied that Mr. Rhodes 
was at the bottom of the Oatlander rising, though he did not 
expect the Jameson raid at the time it occurred. Mr. Stead 
further hints that it will not be well to destroy the Chartered 
Company, for Mr. Rhodes, if pushed to the wall, might turn 
Rhodesia into a Republic like the Transvaal. Will he also 
perhaps beseech the intervention of the German Emperor ? 
Mr. S:ead is an upright person, but he has a rare faculty for 
injaring the cause he advocates. 








It appears to be certain that Prince Ferdinand of Balgaria 
has placed himself entirely in the hands of the Russian 
Government. On the 6th inst. his Highness received a tele- 
gram from the Czar congratulating him upon his “ patriotic 
decision ” to introduce his son into the Greek Church, and 
promising that his representative should attend the ceremony 
of confirmation. Upon the tth inst. accordingly, Prince 
Ferdinand made a speech to the Members of his Parliament, 
who attended at the palace to congratulate him, saying that 
he “ had made a sacrifice so great, so cruel, and striking so 
deeply into his heart, as to find no parallel in history.” He 
had loosened all family ties—his mother is as much ashamed 
of him as his wife—and broken, finally, with the West. “ The 
West has pronounced its anathema against me. The morning 
light of the East illumines my dynasty, and casts its rays over 
our future,”—a poetical sentence which certainly lends colour 
to the report that being ipso facto excommunicate from Rome, 
he intends himself to enter the Greek Church. The Sultan 
has now requested the Powers of Europe to recognise the 
Prince officially, and thus make him a real Sovereign, so tha‘ 
we have the delightful spectacle of a Mussulman overlord 
conferring a crown upon a Catholic Prince because, in viola- 
tion of his pledges to his wife, he will bring up his son in the 
Greek Church. Why cannot men of this type be decently 
honest, and say at once that they hold the interest of a 
dynasty to be more important than the religions convictions 
of any individual. That is what they mean, and it is a 
sensible though a base opinion. 


Sir John Gorst, the Vice-President of the Council, made a 
good speech at the Drapers’ Hall on Wednesday, after dis- 
tributing the prizes to the boys and girls in the manual. 
training classes, in which he said that Governments never 
initiate experiments in education, and are indeed very slow 
at adopting the original experiments of others. There- 
fore he was all for keeping up the voluntary schools, in which 
all the better and more original experiments are made. 
People forget, he says, that it is a rather difficult art to draw 
out the different capacities of different children, and in order 
to effect this purpose, all sorts of new suggestions must be 
entertained and must be embodied in different tentatives in 
different schools. Those who make such experiments are 
called faddists, and their attempts are called fads; but it is 
to faddists and their fads that some of the best edacational 
methods are due. Sir John Gorst also contrasted the 
monotonous work of industrial schools carried on for the benefit 
of those institutions themselves, with the excellent teaching 
in the manual-training schools, where children are really 
trained with the view of developing their own minds. It ia 
clear that Sir John Gorst’s sympathies for all that is original 
and enterprising in the work of education, make him a very 
excellent head of the Educational Department, and one likely 
to combat its worst tendency,—a tendency to an organised 
monotony. 


Mr. Clements Markham complains that we have misunder- 
stood his view of the Venezuelan boundary. He is so great 
an authority that we have no doubt he is right, and beg our 
readers therefore to believe nothing but his own statement, 
which appeared in the Z'imes of Saturday, February lst, page 8. 
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Rhodesia, which is bigger than France, as a benevolent 
providence, He has great energy and great means, and will 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 


THE TONE OF THE OPPOSITION. 


N the whole, and with a certain exception, which is 

not in any sense due to the system of party Govern- 

ment, we have much reason to be satisfied with the tone 
of the Opposition, both in Parliament and in the Press. 
Of course, there has been a natural tendency to cavil. 
Party Government would not work well at all if there 
were not a decided wish to find fault with the Govern- 
ment of the day, and a bias which Lord Beaconsfield very 
pithily described when he called it the duty of an Op- 
position to oppose. That seems to us a very inadequate 
definition of its true duty. An Opposition exists for the 
sake of criticising, and for the sake of criticising keenly, 
for the sake of eliciting doubts and threshing out ques- 
tionable aspects of the policy of the Government, but not 
for the duty of opposing for the sake of opposition. And 
that is just what, so far as we can judge, the present 
Opposition, at all events in Parliament, and to a certain 
more limited extent also in the Press, is discharging very 
ably and without anything like extravagance. No doubt 
there are cavils, and a few mere cavils. Sir William 
Harcourt’s amusing attack on Lord Salisbury for illus- 
trating the dangers and mischiefs of Home-rule from the 
difficulty of the Transvaal Government in keeping out of 
flirtation with foreign Powers, was an instance of such a 
eavil. Considering that the Government had publicly 
thanked President Kruger for his moderation and good 
sense in handing over Dr. Jameson and his co!leagues to 
the British Government for trial and punishment, it was 
ridiculous to suppose that Lord Salisbury’s use of the 
German Emperor’s interference to illustrate the very great 
danger of allowing a State under the wing of the United 
Kingdom to feel its own independence so vividly that it 
is tempted to embroil us with foreign Powers, rather than 
submit to the smallest risk of the reduction of its inde- 
pendence, was a gross attack on President Kruger. There 
seems no doubt that an appeal to foreign Governments to 
interfere had, in the opinion of our British Agent in the 
Transvaal, been really made, and, as we know, not only 
made, but made with a good deal of success. We do not 
know that we can severely blame President Kruger for 
fearing keenly, under the circumstances, that Dr. Jameson’s 
raid implied more serious dangers than, as a matter of 
fact, it did imply. And if it had been backed up by any 
official influence, no doubt it would be very hard to 
blame the Boer Government for crying out for help, even 
though the cry were evidently premature. But what can 
be more clear, and what can be more important to insist 
upon, than the light which this incident throws on the 
ce nsequences which would follow if a semi-independent 
Ireland found herself in the same circumstances as the 
Transvaal State? In the first place she would certainly 
not have a cautious Dutchman at her head, and in the 
second place she would certainly not have a reticent and 
more or less dumb Dutch democracy behind her chief 
magistrate. The Irish Minister would probably be ten 
times as anti-English as President Kruger, and the Irish 
democracy would be ten times as rash and screamy, and, 
indeed, ten times as eloquent, as the Boer burghers. The 
disposition to invite foreign interference which appears 
to have existed at Pretoria, would have been ten times 
as threatening and overbearing in Dublin. And we think 
Lord Salisbury deserved the hearty thauks of all patriotic 
Englishmen for pointing this out, and pointing it out at 
a time when, in consequence of the public expression of 
thanks to President Kruger, it could not have been sup- 
posed to bear hardly uponhim. Thanks to Lord Salisbury, 
the lesson of the German Emperor’s interference will 
never be forgotten, if at any future time the attempt to 
give Ireland a separate Legislature and Administration 
on condition that she should have no foreign policy or 
foreign relations of her own, should ever be revived. 
It was very natural for Lord Rosebery and Sir William 
Harcourt to seize on this opportunity for finding fault with 
Lord Salisbury; but in spite of the literary skill with 
which they both of them turned it to account, it was really 
a blunder on their part to bring out into such strong relief 
the immense danger of the policy which they themselves 
had, in relation to Ireland, proposed to pursue. Sir 


William Harcourt’s criticism was more than a cavil; it 








was a monstrous imprudence. And again it was, unfor. 
tunately, a mere cavil,—we wish it had not been 


cavil,—to find fault with Lord Salisbury for following i 
Armenia the very policy of which Lord Rosebery had set 


him an example. If there had been any Opening for a 
legitimate reproach on behalf of the last Government that 
Lord Salisbury had adopted a less courageous and lesg 
enterprising policy than their own, we should have 
been glad. Unfortunately, Lord Rosebery had not gone 
quite so far as Lord Salisbury in the direction of riskin 
a great European collision, and therefore the reproaches 
directed to Lord Salisbury for his ill-success were 
singularly ill-timed. We heartily wish they had been 
more justified by the example of the previous Government 
for in that case Lord Salisbury’s own aciion might have 
been more heroic and more successful. 

But with these exceptions, the tone of the Opposition 
has been, on the whole, both patriotic and statesman. 
like. Instead of acting as if the duty of the Opposi- 
tion were to oppose, they have, both on Venezuela and on 
the question of our naval armaments, lent the Govern. 
ment their hearty support. Their criticism has not been 
captious, has not been quarrelsome. It has been on 
the most critical points sympathetic and generous. Sir 
William Harcourt, though he quizzed Mr. Curzon on his 
very unfortunate anticipation of the peace and quiet which 
a strong Unionist Government would bring to England, 
made no attempt to charge the present Government 
with any responsibility for the present complications, 
and indeed gave them very valuable and hearty support. 
The criticism of the Opposition was cordial criticism, 
It went to strengthen the Government, not to weaken 
it. And on the whole, we think we may say the same 
of the criticism of the Opposition Press, and especially 
of its ablest organ, the Daily Chronicle, which, though 
it has crotchets of its own, has certainly done a great 
deal to strengthen the hopes of peace and to mature 
the policy of the Government both in relation to foreign 
Powers and in relation to our South African possessions. 
And it has done so without ignoring the one anxious 
question in relation to our South African possessions,— 
the motives which have affected the policy of the 
Chartered Company, and which may have had not a little 
to do with the recent troubles in the Transvaal. On that 
point we cannot say that the criticism of all the Opposition 
journals has been always bold and independent, though 
the Daily Chronicle has set so brilliant an example. But 
no point needs more careful scrutiny than the con- 
siderations which led to the raid in the Transvaal, and 
which appear to have been some time in operation before 
the attack was opened. That is a point which greatly 
needs elucidation, and we cannot say that all the Oppo- 
sition journals seem disposed to bring an adequate 
search-light to bear upon it. If there is anything in 
the world that we fear, it is that pecuniary considera- 
tions may be brought to bear on our political obligations, 
and may seriously complicate and discredit them. This 
is a matter in which the adequacy of the criticism does 
not depend merely on party ties, but on the moral 
genius of the critic, whether he be on the side of the 
Unionists or on the side of the Opposition ; and we shall 
hope that the Unionists and the Opposition alike will 
unite in the effort to guard us against the terrible dangers 
of a Panama scandal in the United Kingdom. As yet 
we have every reason to hope that the Opposition, both 
as regards leaders and journalists, may lend us very 
efficient help in clearing up the dubious aspects of our 
Chartered Company’s policy. But we can hardly expect 
that on points of this kind, there is more to be hoped 
for from the Opposition than from the Ministerialists, or 
from the Ministerialists than from the Opposition. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S DESPATCH. 


HIS business of the Transvaal seems to outsiders to 

be for the moment in something of a fog. Dr. 
Jameson and his immediate followers have been placed 
under arrest, but no one quite knows with what they will 
be charged; and it is not yet certain that a serious 
question of jurisdiction may not be raised on their behalf 
which must be settled by the higher Courts before they 
can finally be brought to trial. The Chartered Company 
has been deprived of its military powers, but will 
evidently retain its vast and undefined executive and 
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rE Ge in “ Rhodesia,”—that is, in Matabele- 
eh vith Mashonaland, Manicaland, and _Khama’s 

‘try; for Mr. Rhodes, after an interview with Mr. 
country ; ; ° ‘ ; 
Chamberlain and another with the directors of his 
Company, has departed for Buluwayo, to exercise there 
the powers of a terrestrial providence, and, let us hope, to 
remedy the serious grievances of the miners. His first 
motive may have been to avoid the torrent of accusations, 
just and unjust, sure to be poured on him in Parliament; 
put if he were not clothed with authority, he would go to 
the Cape, not to his remote and troublesome northern 
kingdom. There is to be an investigation of the position 
and practices of the Chartered Company; but no date is 
fixed for it, and as it cannot be authorised before Dr. 
Jameson’s trial, the public will not know for months how 
that side of the complicated affair is to be settled. Nor, 
as yet, can there be any clear declaration as to the plans 
which the Government will ultimately resolve to adopt 
with regard to the Transvaal, for Mr. Kruger has not 
refused to confer with Mr. Chamberlain in London, 
and if he comes over, the plans may be materially 
modified by the fruits of that conference,—a con- 
ference so likely to result in good, that we could 
wish it possible, if Mr. Kruger cannot come, that Mr. 
Chamberlain should occupy the Easter Recess with a 
visit to Pretoria. 

Under these circumstances, we hail with pleasure the 
one thing in the whole business which is unmistakable, 
and that is the general purport of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
despatch to Sir Hercules Robinson of February 4th. 
Nobody can accuse that paper, lengthy as it is, of being 
either circumlocutory or obscure. First of all in import- 
ance, though it is not first in literary order, is the Colonial 
Secretary’s definitive repudiation of foreign interference. 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to continue to control 
the foreign relations of the South African Republic :— 
“Since the Convention of 1884,” says Mr. Chamberlain, 
“her Majesty’s Government have recognised the South 
African Republic as a free and independent Government 
as regards all its internal affairs not touched by that 
Convention; but as regards its external relations it is 
subject to the control of this country, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article IV. There is no reason to antici- 
pate that any foreign State will dispute our rights, but it 
is necessary to state clearly that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to maintain them in their integrity.” No 
diplomatist abroad will mistake the import of those calm 
sentences, and none, we think, unless they intend to appeal 
to force, will ask for an explanation. Next, Mr. Chamber- 
lain repudiates any share in the Jameson raid, which 
indeed he declares that, up to December 29th, he regarded 
as wholly incredible. It was necessary to say this because 
of the ignorant, but it was not necessary for the well- 
informed. No one who understands the ways of the British 
Government would believe that it promoted insurrection 
in a friendly State, or that if it had resolved on a resort to 
force it would intrust the execution of that resolve to less 
than five hundred ill-armed troopers, without cartridges, 
without commissariat, and without a competent leader. 
When the British Government strikes, it may move 
cumbrously, but its blow is, at all events, proportioned to 
the enemy on whom it is to fall. Next, Mr. Chamberlain 
assures Mr. Kruger, in words which amount to formal 
pledges, that the Government does not intend to deprive 
the South African Republic of its autonomy ; but that as its 
own subjects constitute a majority of the population of 
the Transvaal, and pay 90 per cent. of its taxes, the 
Government claims the right, as it would claim it any- 
where in the world, to “tender friendly counsel ” as 
regards their grievances. Such counsel is of value even to 
the receivers, The immigrants are accustomed to freedom, 
they affirm the existence of grievances, some of which 
are most serious, and their agitation therefore, “ however 
futile it may have seemed when appealing inconsiderately 
to the arbitrament of war, will always be a possible source 
of danger to the present régime.” ‘I'he Colonial Secretary 
therefore directs Sir Hercules Robinson to appeal to the 
President of the South African Republic as a statesman 
to remove these grievances, and even suggests a plan, the 
autonomy of the Rand, or mining district filled and en- 
riched by the Outlanders, under which the pastoral owners 
of the Transvaal, while deriving their revenue from the 
immigrants, might relieve themselves and their system 
of all danger, and also of all fear that the British Govern- 








ment would be forced, by those grievances, to champion 
the immigrants’ cause in arms. 

The despatch is full of true statesmanship, especially 
upon the point which has been too much neglected,—the 
grievances of the Outlanders. Those grievances are real ; 
it is the duty of the British Government to protect its 
subjects; and the duty is performed with an abstinence 
from menace and a kindly consideration for the feelings of 
the oligarchy which rules the Transvaal, that in the case 
of any other Government would be pronounced admirable. 
Even the plan of settlement suggested, though it has 
elicited so much adverse criticism, is dictated, by considera- 
tion for the rulers of the Republic. We may doubt if it 
would work; for if we understand Englishmen they would 
before long resent the application of their taxes to 
purposes with which they would say they had but a 
distant and indirect concern; but statesmen, if they 
are wise, move on the lines of least resistance; and 
the plan is Mr. Kruger’s own, a little extended. It 
was he who offered to concede to the Rand municipal self- 
government, and he might therefore be held well-disposed 
to regard a project built on his own lines with something 
more than favour. Moreover, the scheme would actually 
for a time meet all pressing difficulties, for it would leave 
the Boers sovereign in their own territories, yet lift from 
the immigrants all the grievances, save the one of taxation, 
which they find so hard to bear. They would have to 
pay tribute, as in practice they have now, but their griev- 
ances as to education, as to religion, as to the dominance 
of an imported police, and as to the unfairness of the 
Courts of Justice, would all be swept away. Those are 
the grievances which first of all breed popular agitation, 
and the scheme therefore would secure the time which is 
so absolutely necessary in order to satisfy the Boers that. 
the Outlanders are not a mere passing crowd, but settlers 
as interested in the prosperity of the Transvaal as they are 
themselves. The Boers, if they choose, can reject it, as, in- 
deed, they have done, fearing the growth of an imperium in 
imperio, which in the hands of so masterful a race as the 
British they might find it impossible to govern; but they 
cannot mistake the spirit in which the offer is made. The 
British Government cannot relinquish its right to bring 
the grievances of its subjects before any Government 
whatever; but it is sincerely anxious to find a method of 
reconciling those subjects to the State in which they live, 
and thus allowing events to develop in a natural and a 
peaceable way. They in fact try hard, as we said last 
week, to induce both Boers and Outlanders to abandon 
the position of conflicting nationalities for that of con- 
flicting parties, who can fight out their contests, how- 
ever grave, without imperilling the existence of the State. 
They wish to avoid the precedent of Texas, a curiously 
close analogy, not to follow it; and would regard the 
grant of the franchise, if followed by a declaration of the 
Outlanders that they prefer autonomy to a Colonial 
existence, as a reasonable and satisfactory settlement of 
the whole dispute. They have no wish for more territory ; 
no repugnance to the existence of a Republic as an enclave 
of their mistress’s dominion ; no power, if the truth is to 
be told, to forget for an instant that Nature is working 
for them, and that time will as assuredly Anglicise the 
Transvaal as it Anglicised New York. Their simple de- 
sire is that peace should be preserved, so that neither 
Boer nor Englishman should, when the fusion comes, 
which must ultimately arrive, be able to plead in excuse 
for emnity that they have suffered at the hands of the 
Imperial Government. 

This is a side of the matter which is too often forgotten. 
We enjoy the allegiance of all the Colonies subject to the 
tacit condition of efficient protection. If we abandon 
them, or neglect them, or forget them, they will, when 
opportunity serves, set up for themselves, and their first 
idea of foreign policy will be that England is an un- 
trustworthy and selfish Power. Mr. Balfour has pointed 
that out this week as regards the settlers in British Guiana, 
and it is true of communities much more numerous and 
much harder to defend. All over the world we have 
difficulties and dangers on account of our Colonies, and al} 
over the world we must accept those perils and deal with 
them as wisely but also as bravely as we may. If we 
are defeated, we are defeated; but our duty must be 
done, and that duty clearly includes the protection of 
all who acknowledge our supremacy, and whom we 
settle in hundreds of thousands everywhere under ap 
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implied contract that until they declare themselv s finally 
independent, they shall suff.r from no external violence or 
wrong. That is the price we pay for Empire, and though 
‘the contract does not bind us to rescind our own grant of 
‘autonomy to the Transvaal, it does bind us to see that our 
citizens settling there and obeying the laws, suffer no 
outrageous wrong. Tv remonstrate on their bebalf, even 
to exert pressure on their behalf, is no interference with 
autonomy, and that is what Mr. Chamberlain has in this 
‘despatch made so clear, and in his speech bas repeated 
‘with emphatic firmness. He desires to reconcile Boers and 
Outlanders, and sees that to success in tbat great effort 
two things are necessary,—the recognition of the internal 
autonomy of the Transvaal, ani the removal of such of 
the Qutlanders’ grievances as Englishmen are never 
found for any length of time prepared to bear. 





THE NEW TREND OF OPINION. 


O one who carefu!ly watches public opinion can 
doubt, we think, that in foreigu affairs it is taking 
anew trend. Up to the end of the autumn, though there 
was much private discussion as to the dependence to be 
placed on the Triple Alliance, and great doubt in many 
quarters whether its exactions might not ruin Italy, the 
great body of English opinion was tranquil as to foreign 
affairs, the governing thought being that the opposing 
groups on the Continent were too equal in strength to 
fight if they could help it, and that if they did fight, this 
<ountry, though isolated, could lock on and hold the 
balance of power. There was a certain uneasiness in the 
thighest quarters about the irritability of France, and the 
subordination of France to Russia, an uneasiness marked 
by a good deal of talk about the Mediterranean, and by a 
quict but steady increase of the Fleet; but, on the whole, 
the British people were content. They thought, with 
their usual political sense, that no arrangement was 
perfect; that Italy’s economic danger was her own affair 
and not ours; and that it was useless to look forward 
‘beyond the life of the Emperor of Austria, during which 
the Triple Alliance wou!d probably maintain the European 
peace. So general was this feeling that there was a sort 
of annoyance when the Alliance was attacked, and that 
writers of distinction, when favourable to France, com- 
plained that they could not get a fair hearing. Not that 
there was any hostility to France. It is a curious but certain 
result of our six centuries of intermittent war with France, 
that while the English never believe in tle permanent 
friendliness of that Power, which is a Power with sudden 
impulses and unaccountable “ ways,” they never sincerely 
hate her, but watch her policy as individuals watch the 
maa of erratic genius among their acquaintance. He may 
do something absurd or provoking, or even dangerous, at 
any moment; but still he is a good deal more interesting 
‘than ordinary people. Still, for the time, the natioual 
tue was to regard the Triple Alliance with what diplo- 
matists call ‘benevolence,’ to suspect Russia, and 
therefore her ally, and to await without much anxiety the 
development of events. 

There has been a great change. The American Pre- 
sident’s Message suddenly woke the country out of its 
dream, and made it refl-ct that while the position of a 
spectator is always pleasant, when bullets begin to fly on 
all sides the spectator may get hit. The strangest of 
English possessions, the national con cience, which is often 
drugged, but always governs when it is not drugged, for- 
bade the people to ace: pt war with the Union with anything 
Dut repugnance ; but th-y thc ught it possible, and perceived 
with a start of surprise that their progress in wealth was not 
of necessity watch d only with friendly eyes. They became 
suddenly attentive, and just when they were attending most 
earnestly they read the German Emperor’s telegram to 
President Kruger. In one instant they were not only 
awake and watchful, but on their feet ready to move, and 
fecling for their arms. Since Lcuis XLV. acknowledged 
the son of James IIL. as King of England they bave never 
xvceived such a shock. They no more dreamed of Germany 
a3 a possible enemy than of another planet as a possible 
euewy, and reccived the news that the German Emperor 
was plotting to take away Suuth Africa from them as a 
qnan receives a blow in the face from a bystander whom 
he supposed to be a frieud. From that moment they have 
deen considering forcign affairs, and, unless we mistake 
thew, waking up their minds to certain conclusions. One 








a 
is that Germany, under its present ruler, must be ¢ 
sidered an open foe, and that consequently benevebsas, 
towards a combination which he directs must be ex-han 2 
for suspicion. Another is that France is a much less da 
gerous enemy than Germany. She isirritable and sensitive 
and ambitious, but still she is intelligib'e, can be con. 
ciliated, and when angry, mentions the cause of her anger 
instead of coldly plotting to plunder. And a third ‘s 
that the long-continued attitude of suspicion, and ei 
enmity, to Russia ought to be reconsidered. Was it 
certain that Russian objects were so hostile to our interest} 
Was it our business to play deg-in-the-manger and resist 
the development of Siberia? Could no modus vivendi be 
discovered between the lords of Northern and of Southern 
Asia,—a project which had always attracted men familiar 
with Asiatic politics ? In fine, was it so absolutely certain 
that as Turkey, owing to her diabolical cruelties, wag no 
longer endurable, the world would be much injured jf 
Russia had Constantinople? The public has not fully 
answered that last question yet, even in its own mind ; but 
it doubts its former conclusions, reflects meditatively on 
its position at Cairo, and is no longer horrified by specu. 
lations which, in Lord Beaconsfield’s time, would have 
seemed to it almost lunatic. The trend of opinion, in fact 
among the public, as we know, and among the Parlia. 
mentary leaders, as we believe, is towards a compromise 
with Russia and France, ending prebably rot ia an 
alliance, but in an agreement for limited and spccitied ends, 


What are the principal obstacles to the solidification cf 
this opinion? Apart from the doubt about Constantinople, 
which can be removed only by experts capable of showing 
that the position of that city is no longer that of a tower 
in the middle of the only bridge, the obstacles are mainly 
two. The English people distrust all Russian agreements, 
That Government bas always paid its debts, and in Europe 
has always kept its engagements, but in Asia it has always 
advanced, even when it has professed its intention of 
remaining quiet. Much of that advance, as of our 
advanee in India, has been forced on it, but there have 
been some instances of bad faith, due in wost cases to the 
ambition of subordinates, whom, because they succeeded, 
the Asiatic Department was determined not to abandon. 
Moreover, the intellectual classes of Russia, driven 
forcibly from internal politics, are forced to make of 
external politics their bobby, and are always demanding 
new successes, new combinations, new diplomatic exploits 
the reports of which alarm and irritate Englishmen. A 
cultivated Russian has nothing with which to occupy his 
mind exept science and foreign affiirs. It is most 
difficult to eradicate this distrust, and until it is eradi- 
cated, English opinion in favour of an entente cordial 
with Ru:sia will always be provisional, suspicions, 
irritable, an evil the worse because, if the modus vivendi 
in Asia is to be of any use at all, it must b 
one intended to last at least a hundred years. And 
then there is the difficulty about Eyypt. English 
opinion is by no means prepared to abandon Egypt, is 
inclined rather to stay there, and make of the little 
country a base for a grand civilising work to be done 10 
the whole of Eastern Africa from the Mediterranean tc 
the Cape. At the same time, it is doubted whether France 
will ever be cordial while the occupation continues, and 
whether any compensation can be discovered which French- 
men would at heart consider adequate. There is, in fact, 
a iurking distrust both of France and Russia which as yet 
has not been removed, and which prevents the new trend 
of opinion from becoming so solid that successive Foreiga 
Secretaries will be compelled to act on it. The majority 
of men are still feeling their way, studying arguments, 01 
waiting for leaders’ utterances, but as to the general bias 
there can be no mistake. The chairman of the Triple 
Alliance bas destroyed English confidence in that combi- 
nation, and natvrally the people turn with a new favour 
towards the riva! association. ‘ 

We are not to-day, it will be understood, arguing 
whether this or that policy is wise, but only attempt- 
ing to indicate the general drift of public opinion. 
That opinion, though not quite absolute on foreign 
affairs, is, nevertheless, exceedingly powerful. The ways 
of the English are bard to explain to foreigners ; but we 
take it that while they leave to successive Governments a 
large amount of discretion ip external affairs, they expect 
them to keep moving in the general direction to which 
opinion points. This Goverument, for examp'e, may 
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‘ate with France pretty much as it likes, but it must 
Neder Egypt to buy an alliance; while if it had 
given up its right to control South Africa on the 
German demand, it would, in spite of its majority, 
have been removed from power. The British elector, 
in fact, treats diplowatists as he treats any other 
experts,—engineers, doctors, or solicitors. j They may 
do almost precisely what they please within the rules 
of their mystery, but they are nevertheless to secure, so 
far as they can, certain results, failing which public con- 
fidence is almost certain to desert them. Public opinion 
has, for instance, said nothing as to Lord Salisbury’s 
methods of dealing with Armenia; it does not profess to 
know that Lord Salisbury, in rejecting the violent method, 
committed a mistake; but it has a resentful impression 
that it wanted the Armenians protected, and that what it 
wanted it has not obtained. That is a source of weakness 


for Lord Salisbury. 





THE ANTI-PARNELLITES AND MR. SEXTON. 


HE Anti-Parnellites bave offered the leadership to 
Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Sexton has declined that barren 
honour. He is perfectly well aware that he has not the kind 
of character, nor even the health, nor the external resources 
which would enable him to rule the party, and we believe 
that he has been wise. It was the stolid element in Mr. 
Parnell, his cold reserve, his indifference to Lrish opinion, 
in fact the frigidity of his blood, which enabled him to 
subdue his followers and dictate their conduct with a sort 
of despotic self-confidence. And even he found Mr. Healy 
more than once a very formidable thorn in his side. Mr. 
Sexton could not endure such a thorn. He has the sensi- 
tive organisation of an orator, to whom the constant 
presence of a being who, like Mephistopheles, “always 
denies,” who is always undermining by cynical suggestions 
every eloquent appeal that he makes to his countrymen, 
is simply intolerable. But after all, even if Mr. Healy 
were not at his elbow to interpolate the inevitable sneer, 
Mr. Sexton is probably well aware that at present the con- 
ditions for a successful organisation of the Irish party do 
not exist. Even Mr. Parnell found the work too hard for him 
til] he fell upon the notion of the enormous temptation of a 
land agitation to conjure with. And even then, partly owing 
to his own growing unpopularity with the Irish priests, and 
partly owing to the statesmanship of the English states- 
men with whom he had to deaJ, he found the weapon 
gradually wrested from his hands. And now the English 
statesmen are very successful competitors with the Irish 
party for the support of Irish sympathies. They have 
really secured the freehold of their farms to a considerable 
number of the Irish tenants, and are holding out the hope 
of becoming proprietors to many more. Doubtless as yet 
the voting at the polls is as overwhelming on the side of 
Home-rule as ever. But the voting at the polls is not of 
apy thing like the kind of importance that it was ten years 
ago. There is nothing like the same disposition to follow up 
the vote by displaying the desperate discontent and dis- 
loyalty which ten years ago made the anti-English party 
formidable, The Irish Secretaryships of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. John Morley and Mr. Gerald Balfour 
have taken the wind out of the sails of the Irish 
Home-rulers. It is certain that at one time Mr. Balfour 
was one of the most popular leaders in Ireland, though 
he did not get support at the polls. There never was 
any of that deep distrust and hatred of him which the 
great man who first stemmed the popular wrath of 
Ireland, Mr. W. E. Forster, contrived to excite, though he 
it was who prepared the way for the turning of the tide. 
Since his time the Ir. people have been learning that 
though they may be a steady for Home-rule as ever, they 
find life quite endurable, mot to say hopeful, under the 
sway of a Tory democracy. They vote straight, as their 
priests advise them to do; but they also live tranquilly, 
pay their diminished rents, and are quite content to put 
up with the English wind which is not only tempered to 
the shorn Jamb, but made quite soft and genial to sheep 
who have not been shorn. Ireland is prosperous; and 
therefore Ireland, though she is anti-English still, is 
anti-English with a great difference. She is anti-English 
in the abstract, and cares almost as little for her abstract 
ideal, as the English Radical cares for the abolition of the 
House of Lords, which he still advocates with energy in due 
season, but does not allow to disturb his peace. In like 











manner the Irish constituencies vote for Home-rule when 
they get an opportunity, but they do not seize opportuni- 
ties for making their wish a menace and a calamity to the 
life of the State. They find their life quite satisfactory 
without it. It has now become rather “a pious opinion ” 
than a sine qud non of social tranquillity. Mr. Sextom 
knows this. He knows that though he can make his 
journal popular by descanting on the grievances which 
remain, and representing how much better Irish states- 
men could manage matters for themselves than the Par- 
liament at Westminster manages them, yet Irishmen will 
read and applaud that sort of opinion without taking it 
too much to heart. They are perfectly aware that if 
Ireland ever obtained Home-rule, it would obtain a new 
inheritance of difficulty and danger. There would be Irish 
parties always at each others’ throats. There would be 
internecine quarrels with the Imperial Government in 
London. There would be great searchings of heart over 
the difficulty of raising the revenue, and there would 
be no reserve of English wealth to draw upon. In 
short, Home-rule would bring on Ireland a great 
many special troubles of its own, from which she 
does not suffer to-day. This the Irish people are 
quite shrewd enough to suspect. And therefore while 
Ireland finds the British Government always disposed to 
lend a helping band in times of distress, she is perfectly 
willing to hold the pious opinion in favour of Home-rule, 
quietly, and give up shooting from behind hedges at the 
English agents of Irish landlords. Mr. Sexton has been 
wise in declining the lead of the Irish party. Mr. Healy 
is not his only difficulty. The comparative content and 
accumulated savings of the Irish tenants are a much 
greater difficulty. 

In our opinion the Anti-Parnellites would consult their 
own interests best if they went without a leader, and 
just followed Mr. John Redmond when he speaks for 
Ireland, and criticised him when he attacks needlessly 
their (rather feeble) Gladstonian allies. Mr. Redmond 
has shown himself very sensible in supporting Mr. 
Horace Plunkett’s various schemes for organising Irish 
industry and stimulating Irish trade. Unlike Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Mr. Redmond has not deemed it necessary to 
refuse good offers just because he cannot get all that 
he demands. There he is wise; and the Anti-Parnellites 
would not find their constituents in the least disposed 
to be angry with them, if they strengthened Mr. Horace 
Plunkett’s hands in spite of his Unionism, and did not 
think it their duty to stand aloof from sagacious pro- 
posals for the benefit of Ireland, only because their bands 
have not first been crossed by the offer of Home-rule. 
They can go on repeating that every English gift is 
blunderingly given, and that all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit without Home-rule. And yet they may just as welk 
take what they can get in the meanwhile, as they cam 
loudly explain that flowing from such a source, they are 
not thankful for it. We believe that they would find that 
course of action much more satisfactory to their con- 
stituents than the cold indifference which Mr. Justin 
McCarthy unwisely thought himself bound to profess. 

Indeed, the time is not at all opportune for any very 
formidable organisation of the Anti-Parnellites. Their 
English allies are timid and discouraged. Mr. John Morley 
is about the only English statesman whois really heart and 
soul with them as tolIrish Home-rule. TheGladstonians are 
well aware that, even if the Local Option Bill ran it close, 
Irish Home-rule was the chief cause of the Gladstonian 
disasters at the General Election. Therefore, this is not 
a moment for drawing the bonds very close. And as the 
only distinction between the Anti-Parnellites and the 
Parnellites is the disposition of the former to eherish the 
alliance with the English Home-rule party, it would, we 
imagine, be a wise policy just at present to leave the 
bonds rather slack, and not put out Anti-Parnellite whips. 
at all. In any case, without an able leader, such whips 
would be worse than useless, and there is no leader, so 
far as we can see, who would add to the party’s strength. 
If a moment came when the enthusiasm for Home-rule 
revived in England, it would be easy to organise the 
party afresh. At present it seems a fitting opportunity 
for a policy of “ masterly inaction.” The Anti-Parnellite 
journals can go on firing their blank cartridges, while 
the Parliamentary party itself either lends a helping 
hand to Mr. John Redmond, or rests upon its oars and 
waits for the day. 
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THE POLICY OF THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG. 


HE idea now prevailing on the Continent is that there 
is serious danger of war this spring, or during the 
early summer, for the following reason. The Russian 
Government has advanced many steps on the road to 
Constantinople, and it will be sorely tempted to take 
another and longer stride. The withdrawal of British 
support from the Sultan, which may be considered for 
moral reasons absolutely final, and the acceptance by 
Bulgaria of its position as an Eastern rather than a 
Western State, are two events which give the party of 
action in Russia an opportunity, of which it would be 
contrary to all its traditions not to avail itself. That 
party rarely includes the Emperor, but as we saw in 1877, 
it can exert pressure upon the Emperor, aad he may feel 
himself compelled, in order to satisfy it, to strike some 
great and visible blow upon the old Russian lines. That 
ts to say, he may either declare war upon Turkey, or he 
may extort from Turkey such a position on the Dar- 
danelles that the ultimate conquest of the Empire, and the 
absorption at least of its European dominion if not also 
of its Asiatic, would in the opinion of diplomatists be a 
mere question of time. Austria, it is declared, would 
then be roused to resistance, and if she declared war 
Germany would be compelled to shelter her, Russia would 
appeal to France, and the Great War so long predicted 
would actually commence, the Triple Alliance fighting 
Russia and France nominally for the possession of Constan- 
tinople, really to prevent the aggrandisement of Russia 
en the East, and upon the West to throw back France, 
which of course would be at once helping Russia and 
seeking to regain her lost provinces. The war would 
be one of frightful dimensions, but Russia is nearly 
ready, especially in the way of finance, and with so 
immense a prize in full view, and England out of her 
path, the statesmen of Russia, who believe that she 
<annot be invaded, might think that the hour had arrived, 
and run the tremendous risk. Their Army is in good 
order; their new rifles will be ready; very large masses 
ef men have been drawn westward ; and, with England 
neutral and France friendly, a formidable attack by sea is 
evarcely to be expected. Russia has never had such a 
chance. 

It is evident that in this forecast everything depends 
upon the attitude of Austria, and in Paris, Berlin, and, 
above all, Rome, there is upon this subject little doubt. 
Austria, it is said, would be strangled by a Russian 
seizure of Constantinople, and will resist it “to the 
death,”—that is, will use her immense supply of men in 
keeping up, for two years if necessary, a resistance 
which, as all experience shows, will exhaust both the 
Russian Army, which dies on the march at a terrible 
rate, and the Russian Exchequer, which will be gradually 
ruined by the over-emission of paper roubles, and 
the suspension of all trade. The Austrian states- 
men, we are told, in both divisions of the Empire, 
affirm positively that this would be their pulicy, 
and that no other would have the support of public 
opinion, which, in the Cisleithan half of the vast dominion, 
ts hostile to Russia, and in the Transleithan half is dis- 
tinetly favourable to Turkey. The same view is repeated 
from all capitals, with such confidence and such unanimity, 
that it seems folly for publicists who are mere observers 
Co express any doubt of a statement accepted by so many 
governing men in so many different centres of authority. 
Nevertheless, we venture to doubt its accuracy, and even 
to believe that the majority of the diplomatists of Europe 
may prove wrong, for the following reason. A different 
policy would pay the House of Hapsburg much better. No 
one who has studied the history of Austria can doubt that 








the governing House has a policy of its own, often very | 


different from that of its responsible advisers; and that | 


the permanent object of this policy is territorial extension, 
to be acquired, if possible, without a war of unlimited 
liability. The chiefs of the House are painfully aware 
that war is an uncertain game; they are singularly free 
from the desire for unprofitable glory ; and they are per. 
manently afraid of arousing Slav feeling in their millions 
ef Slavic subjects. In 1855 they hesitated for months 
before they would join even a combination like that of 
England and France against Russia, and they never joined 
it heartily. In 1877, when they could have stopped the 
Russian war against Turkey, or given Russia a deadly 








blow in flank, they accepted two Turkish provinces, 
offered them by Alexander IL. in a private note, as ful] 
“ consideration,” and looked on during the long contest 
before Plevna in interested tranquillity. We see no reason 
for the Continental certainty that they would not pursue 
this policy again, and on an assurance of sympathy from 
the Russian Court, move great masses of men into Mace. 
donia, occupy Salonica, and sit serenely waiting the develop. 
ment of events. They would have nothing to fear ex. 
ternally, for England would be favourable; France 
indifferent if Russia were content ; and Germany unable 
to move, even if greatly irritated, because of France 
sitting implacable and fully armed waiting for her change, 
[t will be said that resistance would come from within the 
Empire itself ; but whence is it tocome? The Emperor 
san always find Ministers devoted, first of all, to the 
throne ; and with a great and despotic administrator like 
M. de Kallay as Chancellor of the Empire, would for one 
year or two do very well without summoning any Parlia- 
ments. The Army could not disobey, even if it would— 
we beg its pardon for an impossible suggestion necessary 
to the argument—for two-thirds of the private soldiers are 
Slav, and have no instinctive objection to any aggran. 
disement of Russia. As for the people, they are not 
coherent, their allegiance is to the Emperor rather than 
to Parliaments, and they would be assured that the trade 
of the East, shortly to be drawn towards Vienna, would 
fertilise their fields. They would bave neither time nor 
means nor inclination to resist, and short of insurrection 
they would have no power to prevent the operation of the 
Emperor's will. There would be no army in Macedonia 
to resist the Austrian march, except a very few Turkish 
regiments, and even they would probably not resist any 
more than they did in Bosnia. Austria would gain two 
provinces, a dominant influence over Greece, and a 
straight road to the East, which, in the imagination of 
every statesman on the Continent, from the German 
Emperor downward, is the straight road to fortune. 
“ Commerce,” these statesmen think, means trade with 
Asia. It seems to us that this policy would pay the House 
of Hapsburg far better than the alternative one, and it is 
our conviction as students of history, that the House of 
Hapsburg, when pressed by great events to a sharp deci- 
sion, adopts the policy that will pay. It will shrink from 
finally staking its fortunes on the issue of a gigantic war, 
and will accept a great and valuable accession of territory 
as full compensation for the aggrandisement of the great 
Slav people, and its entrance into the Mediterranean. It 
used to prosper through weddings, now it prospers 
through bargains, and perhaps the difference is less than 
might at first sight appear. 


We do not know why England should be angry if the 
House took this line. Her individual interest is that 
whenever Russia reaches Constantinople, a great and rival 
Empire should stretch along her side, possessed of such 
an army that, on need arising, she could give the colossal 
Slav Power a serious check, or even, with British help, 
compel her to reconsider her ambitions. Turkey has 
ceased to be such a Power since she made an English 
alliance impossible ; and Italy, with all her Army reforms 
and able diplomacy and eager aspirations for the freedom 
of the Mediterranean, never can become one. As for the 
Macedonians, if they were liberated from the Pashas, and 
governed as the Bosnians are now, they would think 
themselves in heaven. Only half of them wish to join 
the Greeks or the Bulgarians, and both halves would be 
the better for the protection of a House which, though it 
has not ceased to be despotic in feeling, has cased, under 
the education of misfortune, to be tyrannical in conduct. 
The House, say the Greeks, would cast a shadow over 
Macedonia, and the statement is partially true; but in the 
East, one seeks the coolness which comes of shadows. 
The House of Hapsburg now seeks even eagerly the 
material well-being of its subjects; and though it 
does not give them freedom as we English under- 
stand freedom, it no longer hunts them with police 
and spies as the German Government is doing, but allows 
through a dozen Diets, on all subjects not involving the 
person of the Emperor, a most effectual freedom of speech, 
which it is intended shortly to extend also to the Press. 
Its financial management is sound, it is not eternally 
graspiog at new taxes, and to those who seek only quiet 
lives and the opportunity of prosperity, it extends a pro- 
tection which can only be described as cordial. It is, im 
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fact, a good Government for small peoples to grow strong 
under. Every extension will increase the disposition 
of the reigning House to conciliate each of its peoples, 
while no extension will set it free to run a career of 
ambition or give it the smallest inclination to become a 
world-wide Power. We should greatly prefer, no doubt, 
to see a federation of the Balkans; but with Russia moving 
on Constantinople, what is the chance of that, or where is 
the injury to any little neighbouring Power if she is left 
as free as Bavaria, though under a protecting overlord ? 
We do not see, we confess, any irresistible objection to 
Austria having Salonica; and if Russia invades Turkey or 
subordinates Turkey to herself, that is the alternative to a 

reat European war. At all events, if there are objections, 
they will not, we predict, be felt by the cool diplomatist 
who is now the referee of so many and such different 
States, each of which clings to the others, because if it 
slipped away it would, and knows it would, be separately 


drowned. 





THE CHURCH HOUSE. 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury had a right in his 
T speech at the opening of the Church House to take 
credit to himself and its council for their persistence in 
the scheme under circumstances of some discouragement. 
It is the more incumbent upon us to admit this, because 
we were among those who opposed the idea in the first 
instance. Nor, we must frankly say, have we changed 
our opinion since. Had we ever denied the need of a 
Church House, or thrown any doubt upon its utility, we 
should undoubtedly have been bound to recall our words. 
How great the need was has been demonstrated by the 
use that has already been made of it. It provides accom- 
modation for the two Houses of the Convocation, which 
have hitherto been wanderers pitching their tents in 
spaces lent to them by other bodies. It is the head- 
quarters already of twenty societies which do not need a 
whole house to themselves. Considerably more than a 
meeting a day—four hundred and fifty in all—were held 
in it last year; and the great hall is a splendid addition 
to the public buildings of London. “The Church House,” 
said the Archbishop, “ has already become a great centre 
of itself. The newest and the must distant information 
on affairs concerning the Church can be readily and in- 
stantly obtained there and the Committee-rooms 
are in occupation from morning to night.” Why then, it 
may be asked, if you fully and willingly acknowledge 
all this, do not you confess that you were wrong in 
the first instance? Our auswer is that, great as the 
ned was, and useful as the machinery devised to 
meet it has proved, we were in presence, in 1887, of a 
greater need still, and to this we should have liked to see 
devoted whatever impetus and support was to be derived 
from the associations of the Queen’s Jubilee. Weare very 
glad the Church House has been built, and we wish every 
success to the additions required to complete it. But we 
would rather have seen the Jubilee year signalised by a 
great and comprehensive effort—general and diocesan—to 
raise poor livings to a decent minimum. Bricks and 
mortar have their uses, but the maintenance of the clergy 
individually comes, or in our judgment should come, before 
the housing of them collectively. The Church House we 
should have had in the end, whether it had been begun in 
1887 or in 1897, But ten years of diminished endowment 
mean ten years of great individual suffering which we 
should have liked to see prevented. It is in the power of 
the Bishops, however, to utilise the precedence given to 
the Church House by making it the centre of a general 
effort to raise money for the purpose of increasing the 
incomes of beneficed clergy when they fall below a certain 
level. If this were done on a great scale it would entirely 
atone for any undue preference which may have been given 
to the Church House. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was very happy in his 
definition of what a Church House should be. “It isa 
place of meeting of old and of new ideas, both in thought 
and work,” a place which shall be a centre of sulid growth, 
growth which shall meet needs as needs arise, “not much 
troubling itself about speculative needs—perhaps not 
enough—but at any rate, like the English people, always 
risiug to the need as the need appears.” We do not say 
that this is the highest ideal that a Church can propose to 
herself. It is one that may seem to fall a good deal short 








of the highest spiritual or the highest intellectual standard. 
Practical work has its temptations, and a Church which 
devotes itself to practical work almost to the exclusion of 
other forms of energy is hardly the Church to which we 
should look for either Saints or theologians. But ideals 
are seldom things among which we can pick and choose ; 
rather they are things that we must take when and as we: 
find them, and be thankful that they are there to be taken. 
Certainly the Archbishop’s description exactly fits the 
English Church of to-day. Practical work—work in a 
vast variety of forms and with a vast variety of objects, 
work that rejects nothing that comes in its way and can 
always make room for an additional iron, however full the 
fire may already be of them—that is the characteristic 
which must impress every candid observer of ecclesiastical 
matters. The labour may not always be bestowed to 
the best advantage, the forces employed may often over- 
lap and even neutralise one another, the very zeal with 
which the clergy throw themselves into everything that 
benefits or interests their flocks may have a secularis- 
ing effect on them. This is what might perhaps be 
felt by any one who did set himself to compare ideal 
with ideal. But there is no need todothis. The ideal that 
the contemporary Church of England sets before itself, is one 
of huge proportions, and it has been realised with wonderful 
success. Every form of philanthropy—we may almost 
say every form of human energy—has its appointed place 
in it. Churchmen are not content to co-operate with 
non-Churchmen in the furtherance of objects in which 
they feel a common interest. They prefer to found 
organisations of their own which shall, as far as possible, 
identify the Church with some special and exclusive 
variety of a general enterprise. The best evidence 
of this ubiquitous zeal is to be found in the list 
of voluntary contributions. During 1895 these have 
reached a total of nearly 5$ millions. A million has 
gone to the fabrics of churches, a good deal more 
than a million has been spent on elementary schools, 
half a million on the endowment of benefices, the 
building of vicarage-houses, and the provision of 
burial-grounds, and this great total does not include 
the personal payments made direct to central societies 
and to hospitals. 

It is plain that this huge expenditure must stand im 
need of constant supervision and collocation if it is not 
to involve a great deal of waste. It is not possible 
that, amid the inevitable confusion of central diocesan 
and parochial funds, there should not be a constant 
tendency in this direction, money devoted to some objcets 
that are already provided for, and withheld from others 
which want it greatly and increasingly. We do not say 
that the existence of the Church House will of itself remedy 
this. The supervising and collocating authority must have 
a recognised sphere, as well as a local habitation, if it is 
to introduce order into what is now not very unlike chaos. 
But the provision of the local habitation may do much. 
As the societies which have their headquarters in the 
Church House grow and multiply, until a time comes 
when there is hardly a society of any importance which is 
not housed there, it must occur to those who manage them 
to ask themselves whether the staff is not over-abundant 
for the work, and whether time and labour and men might 
not be saved by some process of amalgamation and reduc- 
tion. We may hope that the tendency to set up new 
societies to do work which, with slight and unimportant 
variations, is already done, it may be, by more than one 
society, will receive in this way a decided check. One of 
the first steps of this kind will be to apply to the 
authorities of the Church House for an office, and 
one of the first corrective criticisms that such an 
application will receive will be that a society which 
works on the same lines is already lodged there. In 
view of this fact, some essay in the direction of con- 
solidation will prcbably be made, and instead of a brand- 
new society we shall perhaps have an enlarged and 
strengthened old one. When there is, as the Lord 
Chanceller said, “a great deal of business to be done,” it 
is clear that it will be better done where there is a centre 
of “secular Church life” than where there is nothing of 
the kind. This secular Church life may not be the highest 
form of ecclesiastical activity, but it is immeasurably 
better than no activity at all. This is the raison d’éive of 
the Church House,—to constitute this centre and 80 
sustain and intensify this life. As such, there it 
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abundant cause to welcome it, and to hope that the next 
ten years may see the ground at present lying vacaut 
covered with the additional buildings that are wanted to 
put it ia complete working order. 





MONEYLENDING IN THE EAST. 


Se first object which strikes the eye and arrests the 
attention of the Egyptian tourist as he approaches 
‘tthe town of Luxor, is not a ruin or an obelisk, but the 
house of the local moneylender. This highly coloured 
and castellated structure stands out on the bank of the 
Nile in unblushing crudeness, and its stucco splendours 
are alluded to by peasants and donkey-boys with feelings 
of awe if not of admiration. The fact that the most 
visible thing in this thriving little town should be the 
usurer’s palace, is most significant. It is a picturesque 
reminder that the real Eastern question is the question of 
the moneylender. Throughout Asia and Mahommedan 
Africa, from Rangoon to Mandalay, from the Sunderbunds 
to Peshawur, from Zagazig to Tetuan, the absorbing 
problem of social and political concern on the domestic 
side is the problem of rural indebtedness. The gombeen- 
aman is a terror in Ireland, but in the East he too often 
holds the peasant in his grip, body and soul. Under 
native rule, this is accepted as the natural fate of the 
tilling-man ; but in places where European Governments 
are supreme, the moneylending difficulty is a constant 
preoccupation to those whose duty it is to superintend 
the course of justice, and to look after the welfare 
of the common people. If, in India, the reports, 
the laws, and the projects for making new laws, 
or amending old ones, on the subject of moneylend- 
ing, were to be collected and classified, it would, we 
believe, be shown that for the last hundred years the 
Government had never had the problem out of their 
thoughts. Governor-Generals come and go, and with 
them new codes, new policies, and new systems of 
administration ; but whether in the Punjab or in Bengal, 
in Southern or in Central India, the moneylending ques- 
tion remains unsolved and apparently insoluble. That 
is, the Government is perpetually annoyed and put to 
shame by seeing the peasantry entering into ridiculously 
improvident bargains, and then, through some defect of 
contract, losing their land for a debt which they have paid 
bick six times over. How to stop this waste, misery, and 
injustic>, without at the same time inflicting a mortal 
injury on the whole system of contract, is the difficulty. 
The moment the Legislatures try to put difficulties in the 
way of the usurer enforcing the bargains which he has 
‘made, they are brought face to face with the fact that 
every obstacle thrown in the way of enforcing the repay- 
-ment of money lent increases the rate of interest. The 
moneylender, harassed, as he calls it, by a new law directed 
towards controlling his operations, says, and perhaps says 
- traly,—‘ Under the new arrangement, it will often be 
terribly difficult to get in my debts. I shall be certain, in 
fact, to lose a third of them altogether. I must then, in 
self-defence, put another 1 per cent. per month on my 
interest. In that way I may be able to recoup myself.’ 
Experience shows that is invariably what happens when 
the State makes it hard to collect money lent. Every 
obstacle in the way of enforcing repayment raises the rate 
of interest. When usury is absolutely forbidden it may 
reach 20 per cent. per month. Hence Governments are 
- always very reluctant to interfere directly with the money- 
deader by such schemes as forbidding him to sell up his 
debtor, or by forcing him to leave the debtor a living 
patrimony. 

The Egyptian Government, according to a telegram in 
Monday’s Times, is about to take a very bold step in the 
direction of solving the moneylending problem. ‘“ The 
Finance Committee, under the new scheme, will lend small 

- sums in Lower Egypt, repayable after the gathering of the 
<otton crop, at the rate of } per cent. per month for 
interest, or 6 per cent. per annum. No one, however, will 
be granted an advance of more than £2 per acre of his 
holding, with a maximum of £10.” Since the fellaheen 
often pay as much as 3 to 6 per cent. per month for small 
loans the benefit to them will be very great. To illustrate 
the terrible burdens now borne by the peasants the Times’ 
correspondent relates how a certain landholder, on being 
told that he could borrow money from Government at 
6 per cent. interest, replied, “‘ Where is the advantage? I 











get it now at that rate.” He thought it meant per month 
’ 


| not per annum. In other words, he had been paying some 


70 per cent. per annum. The measure is for the pre. 
sent only tentative and to the extent of £10,000 capital 
but, if successful, will be further developed. No doubt 
the immediate relief to the peasant will be very great 
but in spite of that we are not sure that the plan is a 
wise one. The fellah, though hardworking, is very 
improvident, and he is only too likely to borrow, first the 
Government’s money, at 6 per cent. per annum, and ther 
the usurer’s, at 6 per cent. per month. Again, these loans 
if widely taken up, as they are sure to be, unless the scheme 
is virtually abandoned, will often put the Government 
in the odious position of having to enforce payment by 
threat of eviction. No doubt the fact that the maximum 
lent is to be £10, and tbat on a five-acre farm, seems to 
preclude the notion of a forced sale, or at any rate of 
eviction; but considering the scarcity of ready money 
among the peasants, it might well happen that the peasant, 
pressed to pay the Government loan, would have recourse 
to the usurer at specially ruinous rates. Lastly, there ig 
a danger that the fellaheen will come to regard the interest 
on the loan as a new tax. They will forget that they ever 
had and spent the principal, and they will come to look 
upon the extra nine or ten shillings a year as an increase 
in the Government tax. On these grounds, therefore, it 
seems to us probable that the Government had better keep 
to its proper functions, and not embark on a system of 
moneylending which, if it is to be safely conducted, must 
be on a very small scale, and which, if enlarged, is full of 
peril. Still, Egypt is a small place, and a place so easy to 
govern that things can be done there which would fail 
elsewhere, and we admit that it is quite possible that a plan 
which would mean anarchy in India would succeed there. 
We shall, then, watch the experiment with great interest 
and sympathy, though not without misgiving. Iu truth, 
we should have preferred another plan for beating the 
usurer on his own ground. We would recognise a certain 
number of moneylending companies, on condition that 
they would never charge more than 6 per cent., never 
allow arrears to roll up beyond one year, never lend more 
than a certain fixed sum per acre. In consideration of 
these rules, we would allow the authorised lending com- 
panies certain special facilities for collecting interest and 
enforcing repayment of their loans. In this way the 
fellaheen would be able to borrow without being cheated, 
while at the same time the Government would not 
appear to be collecting more money. Very likely there 
are objections to this plan; but it seems to us that 
in this direction lies the best hope of direct Govern- 
ment intervention. 

Another method, and perhaps the best of all, is to 
apply the principle of an equitable settlement to all dis- 
putes over small loans of money secured on land. That 
is, whenever a moneylender sued on an agreement to 
borrow and lend, the Court should at once consider, not 
the law, but the equity of the case, and inquire (1) how 
much was really received by the borrower, (2) how much 
had been paid back in the way of capital, either directly 
or by payments of interest, over, say, 12 per cent. per 
annum. That is, if the Court found that interest at 
24 per cent. per annum had been paid for seven years, 
they would carry 12 per cent. to the capital account. The 
Court, after such an investigation as this, would decide 
what was the amount really due. One great advantage of 
this scheme would be that it would not force the money- 
lender to raise his rate of interest because of the obstacles 
put in the way of getting repayment. The first principle 
on which the Court would act would be to give back to the 
usurer everything he had paid out of his pocket, and reason- 
able interest thereon. Finally, the Court might be allowed, 
if it judged fit, to inflict punishment upon a debtor who 
had obvionsly borrowed in order to defraud the money- 
lender. Such cases are by no means unknown. Again, 
it must always be remembered that, though the money- 
lender is often a great evil, he is also often a great boon 
to the peasant. The function of the moneylender is a 
very important one, and the rural communities of the East 
could no more dispense with him than the City could 
dispense with Lombard Street. We must not try to 
get rid of the moneylender, but merely to keep him in 
order. He is not a disease in the social body, but merely 
a function which is apt to become disordered in weak 
subjects. 
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THE APPETITE FOR WAR. 
HE present condition of international affairs brings forcibl y 
T totbe mind onc of the most curious of all psycho'v sical 
yles. Why do nations suddenly feel, as they undoubtedly 
puzz , . : ; 
do, the stirring of an appetite for war P Philanthropists 
argue always that peace of itself always produces a desire for 
eace, that if a nation can abstain from war for a generation it 
will lose the desire for war, just as aman who has “sworn off” 
for a long time, loses the desire for drink; but experience by 
no means warrants their conclusion. On the contrary, history 
ceems to suggest that war cools the desire for war, and that 
peace generates it again. A nation which has been engaged 
in a serious war, even if successful, soon wearies of the work, 
feels the excessive tension, laments the number of its dead, 
and frets over the loss of personal comfort in the home, which 
is almost inevitably one result of a campaign. The soldiers 
grow weary of the risk to their bones, and those who are left 
at home realise the horrors of battle with a vividness which 
often produces, even in warlike races like those of Western 
Europe, a deep relactance to be engaged again. The French 
between 1871 and 1881 could hardly have been driven to 
declare war, while even the Germans, though persuaded in 
their own minds of victory, regarded the idea of a fresh 
campaign with such horror that it would have been impossible 
to consult Parliament or to take a popular vote. It is after a 
long peace, when a generation has grown up which knows 
nothing of actual battle, that a nation begins to grow restless, 
to recall the pleasures instead of the pains of battle, 
to feel the desire of glory, and to display a readi- 
ness to quarrel which covers a secret desire for war, 
Something of this no doubt is due to sentiment, men 
gradually forgetting all in war that was not heroic or 
exciting, and filling themselves with a kind of poetry which, 
as time goes on, has more and more in it of a trumpet-call ; 
but there is something besides, for which recollection, or what 
may be called the historic mind, will not altogether account. 
The analogy between a nation and an individual is closer than 
wealways remember. A generation without experience is, in 
many respects, like a young man, who, even if he has work to 
do, begins after a few years to resent the monotony of life; 
to be impatient of humdrum even if profitable; to feel in bis 
veins, without conscious volition, the desire for a larger arena, 
for deeper excitement, for adventure, even if it should bring 
both danger and pain. In a man the craving is often satisfied 
by love; but a nation cannot love; the one excitement which 
stirs its blood to the adequate degree, which carries it out of 
itself, and out of its wearisome sameness of existence, is 
battle—a struggle with equals which involves both danger 
and the chance of gain. ‘‘ War, with its happy cbances,” 
said Napoleon III. It bas often been said by historians that 
the French in 1848 were positively sick of the tameness in 
which their lives had been passed for thirty-two years, and 
especially of the last sixteen, during which the nation had 
flourished, commercially and intellectually, as it never 
flourished before, but had never enjoyed either a great 
adventure or an enlivening thrill of alarm. You can 
see the same signs of restlessness in all the nations 
now, extending even to Great Britain, where the thirst 
is in part kept down by the incessant drawing off of the 
wilder spirits of each generation to search for success 
and careers in the wilder life of India and the great Colonies, 
and showing itself most visibly in America, where in the 
absence of enemies the desire for peace ought to be per- 
petual, There is a certain fear of war everywhere, due to a 
perception of the vast scale on which it must be fought, and 
the terrible reduction in the chances of escape which the new 
weapons will ensure, but nevertheless there is hardly a 
nation which is without the feeling that if war came life 
would be brighter, more vivid, more like the dreams which 
fill the brains of youth. The sudden passion which fills 
music-halls and makes all newspapers pugnacious, is not 
altogether either vapour or a mere product of vanity, but has 
its root in a spirit which, bad or good—and we are not 
judging it just now—has its origin in some permanent con- 
stituent of human nature. Philosophers say that this con- 
stituent is the actual love of fighting, the survival of the 
animal in man; but we do not feel quite sure, for we notice 
that it is as strong or stronger in those who do not 
intend to fight, that writers in prose and poetry grow 
especially bloodthirsty, and that women, though they will 








suffer most and enjoy least from battle, are often readier than 
men to declare that battle ought to be risked. We inelize 
rather to believe, though it is a disheartening thought, that 
the impelling force, often unconscious, is rather a thirst for 
the deepest of all excitements, that of the arena. No more 
dangerous thirst can be conceived, but that it can be de- 
veloped as it were of itself in periods of profound peace we 
feel as certain as we do that neither the philosophers nor the 
theologians have yet discovered any remedy for it, or apy 
prophylactic. 

We wonder if there is any. We all say, and some of ns 
think, that the influence of Christianity, if it were only more 
real, must inevitably put an end to war; but the facts do not. 
bear out that pleasing supposition. Not only were the “ages 
of faith” ages of perpetual war, not only were the French 
Huguenots, the Scotch Calvinists, and our own Puritans, 
men of war of the most pronounced type, but soldiers of the 
true fighting sort have been among the most pious of man- 
kind. The mass of men will hardly become more truly 
Christian than General Havelock or General Gordon, and 
both delighted in battle, caring only to have their consciences 
satisfied that the cause in which they drew their swords 
was on the whole that which commended itself to their 
minds as the more right. There would, if Christianity 
became the actual religion of the world, be a great ehange 
in the pleas put forward to excuse war, and probably a 
total abstinence from war for mere gain, but there would, 
we fear, be many wars, and those wars would not be the least 
sapguinary that history has recorded. Men do not put op with 
injustice because they are Christians, nor will Christianity 
enable them all to take the same views as to conflicting rigbts 
or conflicting systems of social development. We can imagine 
two armies, of which one should be fanatically Socialist, and 
the other fanatic in defence of property, while both were 
sincerely Christian, heartily convinced that they were defending 
the system which Christ would have approved. That Christ 
taught non-resistance, or something like it, as a counsel to be 
followed when all men followed him, is probably, though not 
quite certainly, true, yet there is little hope that any extension 
or increased warmth of religious feeling will extinguish war, 
while, if the wars arose, it would probably increase the 
severity of the fighting, men feelirg that to retreat was to 
desert not only the colours but the faith. Again, we are told 
that “ civilisation” as it spreads, will undoubtedly extinguish 
war; but app!y to that theory the test of evidence, and 
it crumbles away. The civilised races are the warrior 
races. Our officers, and those of Germany, are drawn 
from the most civilised classes in the world, men bred 
in peaceful homes, in all kindly ways, and carefully 
trained in all procurable knowledge, and they are more 
ready to fight than the less civilised men whom they 
command. The only race which despises war, and never 
voluntarily commences a campaign, is the Chinese, and the 
Chinese are certainly far behind in the race of civilisation. 
If they became civilised indeed in the Western way, they 
would fight. The bitterest warfare of our time was waged in 
the most civilised city, between the men of the Parisian 
Commune and the soldiers of Versailles. And lastly, the 
pessimists, who argue from the experience of a few years and 
very minute classes, that the world may lose its manliness, 
and that the pursuit both of comfort and intelligence may 
so increase selfishness that no one will incur the risks of 
battle, forget that this has happened once in history, and that. 
the Italians, when they shrank from the risk and suffering 
and tumult of battle, fought incessantly through mereenary 
swordsmen. The instincts that lead to battle were there, 
though the habitude of battle was not, and that is not 
much of a gain. No; the single hope of long peace 
that is worth discussion is compulsion, to be deliberately 
applied by the wise and strong, from an intelligent compre- 
hension of the value of continued order. We could imagine 
a world in which federated Europe, allied with America, set 
up tribunals to decide all differences, and peremptorily 
ordered war to cease, just as we order violence to cease in 
the streets of London. The cure for brawling is a strong 
police, and of course an international police is not an institu. 
tion beyond hope, or even beyond statesmen’s calculation. It 
existed indeed in Europe for thirty years. But if it ever 
existed universally, we cannot but wonder how the hot blood of 
each generation would expend itself, and how the nations would 
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get rid of their periodic spasms of unrest, of revolt against 
the usual and the over-quiet. Would they sink into abysses 
of luxury as the Romans did, or would they become con- 
scious of their danger, and, being Christians, set themselves 
in each generation some nearly impossible task to wear out 
their overplas of energy and thirst for excitement? That is 
not impossible, for the world grows self-observant, and great 
schoolmasters cultivate athletics that their growing lads may 
have vent for the excitability of youth. A new generation 
after thirty years of peace is very like a public school which 
takes to the battle called football with delight, because in it 
the latent savagery and thirst for deep excitement can be 
innocently expended. 





THE ALLEGED DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE. 
WO years and a quarter ago, we gave some account of 

Dr. Nansen’s views as to the mode in which he might 

be able to reach the earth’s North Pole, and the ardent con- 
viction with which he held the absolute irresistibility of 
his evidence. On Thursday there was telegraphed from 
Irkutsk the statement that Dr. Nansen’s voyage had been 
crowned with success; that he had actually reached one of 
those two points on our globe where there is no diurnal 
revolution of the ea~th at all, and that it isa point of terra 
firma, as such a point, if it were on the land, might be accu- 
rately called; and that it is part of the land and not on sea. 
Of course, the news may be untrue, though it is said to pro- 
ceed from M. Kuchnareff, one of Dr. Nansen’s agents. We 
are well used by this time to having the telegraph dissipate the 
illusions which it has itself created, and till we have the story 
confirmed with a little more detail, we shall not feel any con- 
fidence that Dr. Nansen has really stood where we know that 
he so confidently believed that one day he should stand, to 
find all his eager anticipations confirmed. Still we confess to 
a very hearty desire that this inspired traveller may really 
have found the fulfilment of his vivid dream. ‘“ Though 
hopes be dupes, fears may be liars.” It is quite possible 
that Dr. Nansen, who was evidently, in grain at least, a new 
Columbus, may have attained Columbus’s success, and we 
have no sort of sympathy with those who declare that if he 
has, they shall only regret the saccess which has crowned so 
barren and wilful a quest. It is not exactly a religious quest, 
we admit. There is no holy grail to be found on that ideal 
spot where the axis of the earth meets the surface and directs 
the eye towards the north pole of the heavens. It is probably 
a barren spot of land enough, with little to invite the eye 
except perhaps such fields of snow as may be seen at any time 
from the Riffel or Monte Rosa, and probably with none of 
the grandeur of that great landscape of towering peaks and 
mighty glaciers. Still, with this wee planet of ours as the 
only field for close human observation, it is hardly creditable 
to our vaunted curiosity and enterprise that thousands of 
years should have elapsed without our even having surveyed 
it fully. The few enthusiasts who have actually extended our 
knowledge of the secrets of the earth deserve our admira- 
tion and gratitude. There were plenty of men to condemn 
Columbus for his adventurous eagerness to discover new 
continents, but the cynics of his day are not now the heroes 
of our own. We do not suppose that any one now con- 
demns bis rashness and regrets his discovery. The men 
who are born with a mission ought to fulfil their mission. 
And never was any one born with a more vivid mission 
than the Norwegian enthusiast who penetrated the desolate 
selitudes of Greenland, and filled half the scientific men 
in England with a strange yearning that his eager quest 
might be crowned with success. What matters it if even the 
discovery of the North Pule does prove fruitless? We know 
already that it is not the pole of the great magnet which the 
earth constitutes. The magnetic poles have been determined 
already, and the north pole of the terrestrial magnet is far 
south of the termination of the earth’s axis, and indeed in 
703° N. lat. The true North Pole is little more than an ideal 
point where the revolution of the surface ceases, and the only 
motion is the forward motion of the earth in its orbit, not 
around its axis. Still, it is not to our credit that with an 
an‘-hill so mioute as ours in the great fields of space, no one 
should yet have visited the point where there is no diurnal 
motion to be observed at all, Dr. Nansen has had a great 


desire to discover this point, and we heartily hope that 
he may have discovered it. 


We have not so many of 
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these born discoverers that we can afford to make light 
of their great thirst for new knowledge. It is to this clagg 
of men that we owe all the romance of the very little ex. 
ploration of which our petty globe admits. What though 
this particular field of discovery should turn ont to be 
rather barren, as it well may be, or may not be? Withont 
the restless class there would be far less food for th2 mind of 
those whose bodies appreciate rest much more than they 
appreciate the hardships which are encountered in travel, 
Without the indomitable travellers we should all have much 
fewer active minds, a much narrower scientific horizon, and 
far less of the awe and wonder of imaginative life. 

Men like Dr. Nansen add indefinitely to the interest of life, 
The passion for exploring the fastnesses of the earth is ag 
natural to man as the passion for finding out its constitution 
and discovering its separate elements, and is not a bit more 
dangerous. If we do not condemn the hardihood of the 
chemist who risks the dangers of a thousand different kinds 
of explosion, if we do not condemn the hardihood of the miner 
who descends deep into the interior of the earth in search of 
some vegetable or mineral product like coal or gold, why shonld 
we condemn the hardihood of one who defies two or three 
Arctic winters only in order to bring back news of its more 
inaccessible areas and corners? There is nothing more noble 
in risking life for a new chemical compound, or for a certain 
amount of fuel or metallic ore, than there is in risking it for 
an accession of knowledge. There is hardly anything for 
which life is not risked. And it is all the better for man 
that itis so. If we are too apt to sacrifice the great moral 
ends of living simply in order that we may live at all, we com. 
pensate ourselves for that lavishness by treating life itself as 
a trivial matter compared with the chief ends of living,—the 
happiness of others, for instance; the chance of saving them 
at the cost of our own existence; the glory of sweeping a 
great horizon; the delight of standing where no one has ever 
stood before; the ecstasy of verifying a well-considered 
theory ; the craving to solve a riddle which might prove to be 
the avenue to a new world of speculation. For all these 
objects men sacrifice their lives every day just as they 
do for the purpose of gaining a livelihood, and we do not 
know that there is any more discredit in risking it for an 
intellectual craving than in risking it for a mere feat of 
scientific or athletic daring. Dr. Nansen studied with the 
most intense vigilance all the evidence he could get of the 
ocean currents tending towards the North Pole, and believed 
that he had found fragments of wreck and of vegetation, which 
after drifting to the North from Siberia, had come south- 
wards again by the currents which flow back into the Atlantic. 
This was the basis of his belief that he could find his way to 
tho point where the axis of the earth strikes the surface, 
aad then return to the habitable world by either another 
or the same route. He had built himself a ship especially 
calculated to resist the pressure of the pack-ice, and of 
a shape which would give a good chance if it were ever 
nipped by the pack, that it would be lifted clean to the 
surface of the ice instead of being crushed by its side- 
pressures, and he himself overflowed with the conviction that 
he should succeed in reaching the Pole. We heartily hope 
that this rumour of his success is not an illusion. These 
prophets of physical truth, as they may be called, are not per- 
haps the very noblest of our race, but they are amongst the 
noblest, and their profound belief in themselves and disin- 
terested pursuit of purely ideal ends purifies the atmosphere 
of our too contracted life and our too sordid aspirations, 
Dr. Nansen’s genius is at least entirely free from any sordid 
element. 





THE MADRID METEOR. 

ODERN science assures us that tkere is no essential 
difference in wonder between the most ordinary and 

the most unusual phenomena of Nature. The keenest-eyed 
astronomer of Mars would find it difficult to distinguish 
between the Great Pyramid and the tent that a wandering 
explorer bas pitched beside it. And so, from the vantage- 
ground of science, one may see that an event which sets all 
the world talking is not necessarily more wonderful than the 
daily rising of the sun, or the persistence with which hens’ 
eggs continue to produce chickens. But average humanity 
is not in the habit of living on that somewhat austere plat- 
form, and it is perfectly natural that the big fireball which 
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exploded over Madrid last Monday should have made more 
moise in the world than its intrinsic importance quite 
warrants. The earth is constantly encountering similar 
sisitants from space; some seven and a half millions meet 
her daily, according to a trustworthy estimate. And every- 
body has seen the shooting-stars which flash across our skies 
in dozens every clear night, and occasionally blossom out into 
those magnificent displays of celestial fireworks that rank, 
with the Northern Lights and a solar eclipse, as the 
finest decorations that Dame Nature has yet devised for 
the heavens. But it is not every dey that a fireball is 
go considerate as to choose a great city for the scene of 
its dramatic entrance and exit. Madrid’s experience, how- 
ever, is by no means unprecedented, as some have assumed. 
Livy, for instance, records the fall of a shower of stones upon 
the Aventine as one of the chief prodigies that followed the 
disaster of Cannz, and Rome has known more than one 
aerolite. So astronomers are inclined to explain the Ephesian 
legend that the earliest image of Diana fell from heaven, by 
considering it an aerolite, like the black stone still worshipped 
at Mecca. It is interesting to note, as a testimony to the 
eternal nature of popular superstitions, that the lower orders 
of Madrid are stated to have regarded Monday’s meteor as 
“significant of the Divine wrath.” So the ancient Roman 
would have viewed it; so, too, those early companions of 
Bruce of whom Scott tells that, when a meteor passed over 


the sky,— 
“Tn the red and dusky light 
His comrade’s face each warrior saw, 
Nor marvelled it was pale with awe.” 


It was a rare spirit that could treat an aerolite with the wel- 


come of Sultan Jehangir, who forged himself a sword from | 
a mass of iron that fell in the Panjaub, or with the ease of | 


Charles Kingsley’s Hereward. The Wake’s disrespectful 
remarks about St. Echeldreda were promptly followed by the 
passage of a meteor, whereupon he remarked: “ That is St. 
Etheldreda shooting at us,eh? Then all I can say is, she is 
a very bad marksman.” 

The questions which we have to ask of a meteor nowadays, 
however, no longer relate to future events or to divine 
decrees, but to the constitution of the physical universe; 
and, on the whole, they have proved easier to answer. 
Aerolites, fireballs, shooting-stars, have a peculiar interest, 
both for the astronomer and the man in the street, in that 
they are the only tangible message we have yet received from 
outer space. They cannot tell us so much as the telescope 
and spectroscope, indeed, but they have a stronger sentimental 
value. There is a fine opening for the romantic dabbler in 
the most fascinating of the exact sciences when he walks 
through so worthy a collection of aerolites as is to be seen at 
South Kensington or Vienna, and tells himself that, of these 
inconsiderable fragments of stone, one may be a reminis- 
cence of the childhood of the earth, one a relic of the 
original nebula, and one a messenger from Venus or the 
Dog-star. Astronomy has nothing definite to say against 
the credibility of any one of these theories. Yet it must be 
admitted that the last, while the oldest, is the least likely of 
the three. It is, indeed, not impossible that the meteor which 
slarmed Madrid on Monday may have started last month 
from a volcano somewhere in the solar system, or a few 
enturies ago from one of the fixed stars. It wis on 
such a hypothesis that Lord Kelvin based his suggestion 
that the germ of life might first have been borne to our 
planet upon an aerolite, and so attempted to carry the golu- 
tion of the great problem that lies at the base of the 
theory of evolution one move further back. At the same 
time the mathematician can show that the chances are many 
billions to one against a projectile from a volcano out- 
side the solar system ever reaching the earth. The theory 
favoured by that able writer, Sir Robert Ball, supposes that 
the aerolites which now fall upon the earth were launched by 
terrestrial volcanoes, when the world was young. These 
voleanoes must have flamed with a vehemence ten times 
greater than that of Krakatoa; but there is nothing very 
staggering in that supposition to one who knows what the 
sun, of which we once were part and parcel, is still doing 
every day. The much weightier objection, which still appears 
in many text-books, that aerolites are mostly constituted in a 
fashion known to no earthly geologist, has been greatly 
weakened by Nordenskiéld’s discovery in Greenland of great 
masses of the iron-nickel alloy, long held characteristic of 








meteorites, in a situation which left no doubt of its ter- 
restrial and volcanic origin. Sir Robert Ball probably 
has at least part of the truth on his side. It is only 
the great abundance of meteors and meteoroids which pre- 
vents his theory from being sufficient. It is generally 
agreed that the inter-planetary space is filled with these 
tiny bodies, as thick as motes in sunbeams, and varying in 
size from mere dust-particles to bodies whose diameter is 
measured in scores of miles. It is difficult not to agree with 
Mr. Lockyer that these are the remains of the nebulous 
matter out of which the whole solar system has been evolved, 
—the rock, in short, whence we were hewn. 

It is partly an accident, indeed, that the meteors to which 
we possibly owe our being are not the most dreaded of all our 
physical antagonists. There are few instances on record of one 
of these messengers from the skies having destroyed life, save 
indirectly, as in the panic of Monday. Yet some seven or 
eight millions fall daily upon the earth, all travelling at speeds 
that average a hundred times that of a rifle-bullet. If theyall 
reached the ground, it is easy to picture the state of fear and 
suspense in which all our cities would exist. Not a day would 
pass without London counting its tale of victims, from the few 
that might be struck down by a tiny fragment to the tens of 
thousands that might be involved in ruin by such a meteor as 
passed over Madrid. Weowe our immunity to our atmosphere, 
which serves as a bullet-proof cuirass for the world. When 
a meteor enters the atmosphere, the friction produced by its 
gigantic speed makes it flash up like the arrow of Acestes, 
only more so. The ingenious experiments of Lord Kelvin 
have shown that the heat thus produced, just as a brake 
showers sparks from a carriage-wheel, or a lacifer-match 
lights on the box, is sufficient to consume the meteor as if it 
were suddenly cast into a furnace heated to three or four 
million degrees. Obviously, the smaller meteors are utterly 
consumed before they have penetrated far into the atmo- 
sphere, which their fate has shown to rise to a height of 
about one hundred and twenty miles. Only a very large one 
can descend, as that of Madrid is said to have done, to within 
twenty miles of the earth before being burst by the expansion 
due to heat and by the resistance of theair. The fact that 
fragments do occasionally reach the earth is the best proof 
of the great size of some of the meteors that we encounter, 
If it were not for the “ blessed air,” the explosion of them all, 
with the accompanying fervent heat, would take place in our 
midst. Itis safe to say that such a state of things would 
render our great towns uninhabitable. In London we are 
somewhat inclined to gird at the atmosphere, with its smoke 
and its fog and its east wind. But none of us can tell how 
often it has saved him from a terrible and invisible fate, 
in being, as Mark Twain has it, “shot with a rock.” If we 
are more inclined to recognise the atmosphere’s services in 
future, the Madrid meteor will not have exploded in vain. 





OUTDOOR LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

PRING-LIKE weather, with snowdrops, aconites, and 
crocuses blossoming, is unsettling the normal February 
torpor of urban life, by all kinds of subtle suggestions and 
half-heard voices from the gardens and the fields. Those 
who care, thus early in the year, to supplement their personal 
experiences and enjoyment of the country by comparing notes 
with another mind, will turn with pleasure to a volume 
published by Major Fisher, with the attractive title of 
“Outdoor Life in England.”* By this the author means 
country life and its amusements; but his range of outdoor 
interests is much wider than was common among county 
gentlemen a few years ago, and will be considered extensive 
even at the present day. He writes of every form of sport, 
from fox-hunting and salmon-fishing to rabbiting and 
ratting; is a good naturalist, well acquainted with the best 
books on English birds and mammals; and a great lover of 
wild-flowers, with the uncommon gift of writing about them 
in an interesting way. In addition, he has the “country 
eye,” and the power of writing with intuitive good sense 
of what he sees, which should come naturally with this 
specialised outdoor faculty of seeing things as they are. 
With these advantages, he has chosen to write only on 
what has interested him, and, with the exception of some 
chapters on birds, mainly derived from other writers’ 





* Outdoor Life in England. By Major A. Fisher. London: Bentley and Son. 
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works, the greater part of what he has set down is the result 
of his own observation and experience. Otber people, who 
also have their experience of “ outdvor life in England,” take 
up such a book with a certain curiosity to find what it is in 
this life that attracts another mind, whether their ideas agree, 
and what the other may have seen and have to tell which they 
have not. The locality from which the author writes is the 
Wiltshire Downs; but his acquaintance with other parts of 
England, notably the valley of the Upper Thames, is ex- 
tensive, and there are few sides of outdoor life, except gar- 
dening, on which he has not something fresh and interesting 
to say. For him the attraction of the high Downs is as great 
as it was for the author of “Tom Brown” or Richard 
Jefferies :—“ Life up there always seems life at its best. 
Barren and lifeless as the Downs appear at a distance, a closer 
acquaintance with them can reveal a profusion and variety of 
life little suspected by those who are strangers to such districts. 
Llove the Downs at all seasons, but never so much as when the 
autumn skies are blue, and the air clear, crisp, and invigorating. 
Although it is somewhat late in the season, the gentian still 
blooms, and here and there dropwort, and wild mignonette re- 
tain some graceful blossoms. Twice I bave gathered cowslips 
in mid-October, and later still, many a goodly bouquet of wild- 
flowers. For the most part, the Down flowers are small, 
lowly growing, and unpretentious little plants. In May the 
milkwort makes its appearance—here a patch of white, there 
of pink, but most frequently of deepest sapphire hue, dazzling 
in its purity and depth.” This is the “ Rogation Flower,” so- 
called because it was gathered for decoration on Rogation 
days; it stains great patches of the turf with sheets of blue, 
and those who know the Downs will feel that in dwelling on 
its beauty, the writer noted the typical flower of the district, 
which the Roman sentinels, round their camps upon the 
Downs, may have plucked as a memorial of the flora of their 
homes on the Southern Alps. 

Foxes and hares are the indigenous mammals of the Downs, 
and Major Fisher has something new to say on the habits of 
both. He considers that the vixens occasionally interbreed 
with the village dogs, and the introduction of foreign foxes 
has not improved the native animal. A recent correspondence 
in the Ficld gives some evidence of the existence of 
the hybrid foxes, which are said to carry the brush differently 
from the pure-bred animal, but otherwise to resemble the 
fox both in shape and colour. No one who has watched the 
Down hares fighting will credit them either with amiability 
or want of courage. Major Fisher, who has kept tame hares, 
states that when kept in confinement they not only lose their 
shyness, but are “ capable of exhibiting an amount of ferocity 
scarcely credible.” A lady, living in a northern town, tamed 
two hares, which became much attached to her. On her 
return home, after an absence of, three or four months, her 
pets had not only lost their affection for her, but attacked 
her in so determined a manner as to drive her away. This 
side of hare and rabbit temperament has often interested the 
present writer. Tame rabbits will attack and bite children, 
and hares are sufficiently clever to measure the powers of 
other creatures, even when wild. On a Hampshire estate, 
where hares were very numerous in some water-meadows; 
they used to resent the approach of cattle when grazing. The 
hare would lie in its form till the grazing cow came within a 
yard or less. An angry squeak was the first hint to the cow 
not to come further. If this was disregarded, the hare would 
spring up and strike the nose or face of the cow, falling back 
directly into the same position on the form. The habits of 
the suburban hare in the neighbourhood of Harrow probably 
escaped the author’s notice when at school; but he has some 
interesting recollections of the ways of London bird-catchers, 
learnt from one Ned Powell,“ a decent, civil-spoken, and honest 
individual,” who taught the Harrow boys not only how to 
catch birds, but how to train them. From him Major Fisher 
learnt also to observe the habits of the linnets, siskins, and 
redpoles, birds which are more often seen in cages than 
appreciated when wild. Two pictures of linnet-life in each 
condition are worth quoting. They are taught to draw their 
own water, and open their seed-boxes. A bone thimble is 


fastened by a thread to a wire, and filled with water. At first 
it is fastened close to the wire, and filled with water, while the 
lid of the seed-box is propped open. Each day the lid of the 
box is lowered, and the thread of the thimble is lengthened. 
, The bird learns to push the box open, and soon picks up the | 





thread in its foot, when the thimble is inconveniently distant, 
A glass full of water lies below the thimble, and when the 
bird has learnt to pull the latter up, it is left lying in the 
water-glass, and the bird hauls it up as usual, with the water 
init. The after-pleasure of these schoolboy tastes could not 
be better described than in the following lines :—* On a warm 
sunny afternoon in September, when walking on a rough 
hillside on the downs, a pair of linnets settled on a thistle 
close to me. Sitting down, I watched them through my 
field-glass. The afternoon sun was mellowing in the west, 
and shone fall on the thistle and the birds. I had alwayg 
thought linnets beautiful, but never till then had I known 
how beautiful they are. At that time of the year their 
plumage is at the very best, and the effect of the sunlight 
falling on their crimson breasts is beyond my power to 
describe. They seemed all aglow with fire; every spike of 
thistledown glistened like the finest-spun glass.” 

Major Fisher’s experience of the practical working of the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Act in rural vill»ges is discouraging, 
An anecdote of the robbing of his pet fly-catchers’ nest by the 
son of the village policeman—nest and young being ‘ chucked” 
over the rails of his garden by the offender—is a typical instance 
of the minor chagrins of country life; and the author’s in- 
dignation, when the culprit whom his father had engaged to 
chastise, was seen “swaggering down the street next dap 
looking by no means the worse for wear,’—not a solitary expe- 
rience of would-be bird-protectors. The exemption of certain 
birds from disturbance in the nesting season, by special reso-. 
lution of County Councils, promises better results,—a notable 
example being the prohibition of taking the eggs of owls in the 
shireof Oxford. The wild-flowers fare little better than the wild 
birds. “Some years ago I was travelling on the South-Western 
line in Hampshire,” Major Fisher writes, “it was spring- 
time, and the earlier wild-flowers were at their best. The plat- 
form at one of the stations was crowded with the members ofa 
girls’-school, of the class known as ‘ young ladies,’ who had 
evidently been spending the afternoon in the neighbouring 
woods. Each one of them was carrying a basketful ora 
large bundle of wild daffodils, and the platform was strewn 
with the golden flowers which had fallen from their over- 
crowded hands, and were lying crushed and trodden under- 
foot. Such wanton waste was without excuse and distressing 
to witness, being far beyond all possible need.” Major 
Fisher clearly thinks the line, “ Gather ye rose-buds while ye 
may,” does not apply equally to picking daffodils; but the 
girls might well plead ancient privilege, even if they did drop 
their flowers. The serious loss to the wild flora is caused by 
those who dig up and sell the plants of species which are rare 
and beautiful, rather than by the blossom-gatherers. Recently 
two persons were summoned and fined in one of the home 
counties for having four hundredweights of earth and plants 
taken from the hedges and banks on asingle estate. The wild 
snowdrop and wild daffodil are easily destroyed wholesale in 
this way, and Major Fisher states that “many of our rarer 
wild-flowers are becoming nearly extinct, owing to the ruth- 
less treatment they receive at the hands of excursionists and 
collectors of botanical specimens.” The meadow-snowflake 
and grass of Parnassus, near Oxford, are the species whose 
loss he especially deplores; but the London fern-sellers are: 
not altogether blameless from this point of view, and before 
long the County Councils will, in self-defence, take measures 
to protect their own local flora. 

Judging from the evidence of Major Fisher’s chapters, we 
should say that to him sport is on the whole the greatest 
attraction of the outdoor life, and that the pleasures of 
natural history and botany compete rather closely with 
hunting, trout-fishing, and shooting. On the other hand, alk 
outdoor sport has for him become immensely more enjoyable: 
from the mental equipment which has put him in sympathy 
with all sides of outdoor activity and natural life. But the 
attraction of the country grows on others who are not sports- 
men or naturalists, and have had no country training. What 
they seek and find in the outdoor life is peace—not social 
peace, which in the country, as elsewhere, must wait for the 
millenniuam—but perfect physicalrepose. Human nerves have 
not yet learnt to resist the weight of the five millions crowded 
into greater London. Unlike the creatures of the deep sea, 
we find “migration into regions of lower pressure” & 
necessity ; and the outdoor life offers, in its most effective 
furm, the chance of such recovery. 
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Be wien 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
DANCING. 


(To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPrEcTATOR.” | 
—Will you grant me space in your paper to reply to 
the reviewer who criticised my book on Dancing in the 
Spectator of January 25th? In answer to his criticisms, I 
would observe:—(1) Both kubistic and ball-playing were 
certainly considered species of dances by Athenzus (I. 14. d.) 
(2) Apuleius describes, under the name of Greek Pyrthic, a 
dance which has the chief features of our ballet (Met. Lib. x. 
wap. 29). (3) The reviewer believes that my illustration of 
a Pyrrbic chorus represents a Corybantic dance. In this 
opinion he differs from Professor Schreiber, from whose atlas 
the reproduction is borrowed. (4) As to the origin of the 
Caryatides, the writer apparently is under the impression that 
they were at some period substituted for figures of Persians as 
supports in Greek architectare. Has he any ancient authority 
for this view? Certainly Vitravius (I. i. 5, seqg.), who tells 
the legend of the origin of the Caryatides, knew nothing of 
guchasubstitution. (5) The rhythmic motions of the Howling 
Dervishes do fall within my definition of dancing (Badminton 
wol. “ Dancing,” p.2). (6) Finally, when the critic takes me to 
task for devoting to the history and diffusion of the dance 
more space than the other writers of the Badminton volumes 
have allotted to these aspects of their subjects, I am com- 
pelled to remind him that, while most of the pastimes 
described in the Badminton Library are modern and English, 
dancing differs from all of them in being as old as man and 
as widely diffased as humanity, and that this difference of 
subject necessitated a difference of treatment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge, February 6th. LitLty GRovVE. 


[(1) The author seems to have been misled by the word 
.dpxnois, Which, like the Latin saltatio, covers a great many 
exercises that cannot in any way be called dancing. (2) There 
are many authorities on the Greek Pyrrhic, also more than 
-one form of the dance. But its distinguishing feature in 
every case was the fact that it was a “ war-dance,” and re- 
garded as a preparation for war. It is, therefore, absurd to 
say “it practically covers the same ground as our ballet.” 
(3) The reviewer regrets to differ from Professor Schreiber. 
(4) Mention of Caryatides in Greek architecture will be found 
in Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvi.,and m xxxiv. (5) In that case, 
soldiers marching to a band, or sailors hauling ropes to a 
song, perform “rhythmic motions” which can also be called 
dancing. (6) It is precisely because the practice of dancing 
is“ as old as man” and ‘‘as widely diffused as humanity ” 
that the reviewer deprecated an attempt to treat it as a sport 
or pastime, to be described with insufficient knowledge within 
-an insnfficient space.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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IRISH “BULLS.” 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “Spxcraror.”’ | 

$1n,—Are the following worthy of your space P—(1) An Irish- 
‘man thus moralised on the uncertainty of life. “When one 
counts the accidents, dangers, and diseases which beset the 
journey of life, the wonder is that a man lives till he dies.” 
(2) Another repelled an accusation of cowardice for having 
‘ducked his head when his enemy shot at him by saying, “A 
man had better be a coward for a minute than be dead the 
rest of his life.” (3) A Cork Town Councillor is credited with 
having thus spoken. “There can be no doubt of the virulence 
of this epidemic, for I know of people lying dead from it who 
never died before.” (4) The same gentleman thus chivalrously 
defended a colleague. “I strongly protest against this attack 
on my absent friend, for surely it is not right to hang a man 
behind his back.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. R. 8. 





A ROOK-STORY. 

[To tHe Epiron or tHE “Srxcrator.”| 
‘Sir,—As I had the privilege a short time ago of listening to 
some remarkable rooks’ language, which could be understood 
without the special education of a Mowgli, I send you a short 
account of it on the chance of your thinking it worth record- 
ing. I was walking in my garden when my attention was 
caught by a dark cloud of birds flying close to the ground. I 
then saw that a number of rooks were flying after a large 
grey owl, and that the leaders were almost touching it. Th: 


owl made straight for a yew-tree, and as soon as it reached 
the tree it dived under one of the branches and disappeared 
in the dark foliage. Not one of the rooks attempted to follow 
it, but they all rose up into the air and began to circle round 
the tree. Their disappointment and wrath were most apparent. 
One rook rapped out a good round oath. If ever a bird made 
use of a great big D he did. Then another exclaimed, “ Well, 
that is annoying!” After that the whole lot began to talk 
about it, and express their indignation. Bat when they found 
that the owl had no intention of coming out of his hiding- 
place, one of the rooks cawed out,—‘ What’s the stupid old 
owltous? Let us go back todinner.” Andimmediately the 
whole mob started off with a chorus of jeers at the bird of 
wisdom, and returned to the more important business of 
satisfying their hunger. The difference of intonation between 
the caws was so marked that it required little imagination to 
interpret their meaning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. M. Gore Browne, 
East Woodhay Rectory, Newbury, February 2nd. 





NELSON. 
(To tas Eprtor or tae ** Spzctator.”’] 
S1r.—Your “ Literary Supplement” of January 25th speaks 
of Nelson’s exclamation at the Battle of Cape St. Vincent. 
Surely those famous words were: “A peerage or Westminster 
Abbey!” There was no doubt in his mind about the victory. 





—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. D. G. 








POETRY. 





MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
Ap JOHANNEM ARDENTEM —(Od. III. 1.) 


Ont profanum vulgus et arceo; 
Favete linguis: carmina non 
prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto. 


Regum timendorum in proprios 
greges, 
Reges in ipsos imperium est 
Jovis 
Clari Giganteo triumpho, 
Cuncta supercilio 
moventis. 


Est ut viro vir latius ordinet 
Arbusta sulcis, hic generosior 
Descendat in Campum petitor, 
Moribus' hic  meliorque 
fama 


Contendat, illi turba clientium 
Sit major: aequa lege Neces- 
sitas 
Sortitur insignes et imos ; 
Omne capax movet urna 
nomen. 


Destrictus ensis cui super impia 
Cervice pendet, non Siculae 


dapes 

Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 
Non avium  citharaeque 
cantus 

Somnum reducent. Somnus 
agrestium 

Lenis virorum non _ humiles 
domos 

Fastidit umbrosamque ripam, 
Non Zepbyris agitata 
Tempe. 


Avaune awhile, ye masses, for 
whom I’ve laboured long, 

Unto the upper classes I chant 
my latest song: 

The lore of Mrs. Beeton may 
satisfy the churl; 

I sing for boys at Eton, and for 
the Girton girl. 


Great Cavendish and Cecil rule 
o'er their lesser fry, 

Yet fall, without a wrestle, be- 
fore Joe’s glittering eye— 

Joe, whom the great Colossus 
himself could not withstand ; 

Joe who intends to “boss” us 
and regulate the Rand. 


Grant that in birth and acres 
A has the pull of B— 

Whose ancestors were bakers— 
and so becomes M P.; 

That C is in the peerage—at 
least appears in “ Dod ”— 

While D has travelled steerage 
or borne the humble hod— 


Yet after all what matters a 
mortal’s social sphere ? 
Before the tramp in tatters, the 

detrimental peer, 

Though long or short their 
tether, one goal in common 
lies ; 

And we shall all together stand 
at the Last Assize. 


No cookery Parisian can any 
peace afford 

To Abdul from the vision of 
Retribution’s sword : 

Vain are the songs of Houris, 
vain is the Bulbul’s note. 

When Hell’s avenging Furies 
have gripped him by the 
throat. 


Sleep that removes our burdens 
and “knits up  ravelled” 
care 

May not frequent The Durdang 
or visit Berkeley Square : 

But many a starving yokel, 
stretched on his cabin floor, 

Will make the darkness vocal 
with his melodious snore. 
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Desiderantem quod satis est 
neque 
Tumultuosum sollicitat mare, 
Nec Saevus Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus aut orientis Haedi, 


Non verberatae grandine vineae 
Fundusque mendax, arbore 
nune aqua. 
Culpante, nun¢ torrentia agros 
Sidera, nunc hiemes iniquas. 


Contracta pisces aequora sen- 
tiunt 
Jactis in altum molibus; huc 
frecuens 
Caementa demittit redemptor 
Cum famulis dominusque 


terrae 
Fastidiosus. Sed Timor et 
Minae 
Scandunt eodem, quo dominus, 
neque 


Decedit aerata triremi et 
Post equitem sedet atra 
Cura. 


Quodsi dolentem nec Phrygius 
lapis 
Nec purpurarum sidere clarior 
Delenit usus nec Falerna 
Vitis Achaemeniumque 
costum, 


Cur invidendis postibus et novo 
Sublime ritu moliar atrium ? 
Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operosiores ? 


He who is never craving, like 
Oliver, for more, 
Heeds not the tempest raving 
upon the rocky shore— 
Heeds not the fluctuations of 
stocks or mining shares, 
Nor yet the operations of either 
“ Bulls ” or “ Bears.” 


Though aerolites should ravage 
bis orchids and his vines, 
He never waxes savage, he 
neither storms nor whines ; 
Though crops for rain be thirst- 
ing, though fruit unripened 


Though waterpipes be bursting, 
like Job he bears it all. 


Some take a pride in building 
enormous piers that scare, 

With bands and paint and 
gilding, the finny folk else- 
where; 

Turning, O vile vagary, each 
strip of sand and foam 

To London-super-Mare wherever 
we may roam! 


No matter how notorious your 
lot in life may be, 

From cavillers censorious you 
never shall go free: 

They call the Kaiser crazy, deny 
Dunraven’s right, 

And blacken like a Swazi good 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Knight. 


The gems of Monte Cristo, the 
longest purse on earth, 
The winnings of ‘Sir Visto,’ the 
richest robes of Worth, 
The soap of Pears’ and Cleaver, 

the wines of all Champagne, 
Can’t mitigate the fever of one 
distempered brain. 


Why should I build like ‘ Bar- 
ney ”a palace in Park Lane, 

When the beauties of Killarney 
unvisited remain ? 

Ill were my leisure bartered, did 
I, in life’s decline, 

For a fortune in the Chartered 
my rural home resign. 


C. L. GRAVES. 
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A COUNTRY JOURNAL.* 

A Lonpon barrister, briefless it may be presumed, is writing 
a law-book, and seeks for country lodgings, in order that he 
may pursue his work uninterruptedly. He finds them in 
Chick’s Farm, Thorpe Green, a village somewhere between 
Reading and Oxford, and four miles from a railway-station, 
He is delighted with his choice. The more he sees of the 
farm and of Thorpe Green, the more he likes both,—“ it’s all 
so peaceful and sunny and flowery.” The lilacs and laburnums 
are in full bloom, the hedge-rows are white with may, and 
entering under a house, he discovers an odd sort of square 
like a miniature Inn of Court, called “The Redan,” with a 
huge elm in the centre and a seat beneath the shade of it. 
Why called the Redan the writer does not know, since the 
houses in it are at least twice as old as the Crimean War. 
There ke likes to lounge away the early afternoon, much to 
the annoyance of a certain Major Ross, who imagines that 
the seat is reserved for residents in the square :— 

“Truly there’s a charm about the Redan, a repose that endears 
it to me deeply. Life seems there creeper-covered and slumbrous, 
stagnant and yet evergreen as in a backwater; like a river and 
like life, only without the movement and the flow. All the little 
houses with their neat steps and palings, their musk blooms, 
geraniums, and pots of fuchsia in the windows, seem half asleep ; 
the tiled roofs come sloping down over the windows as though 
they had been pulled there to keep the sun out of their eyes. 
There should be ‘ No burdens or cries in the Inn” written up, as 
there is at the entrance of Clement’s; though indeed who would 
wish to bring a burden or a cry into so still and drowsy an atmo- 
sphere?” 





* In Search of Quiet: a Country Journal (May—Jwy). 
London: Smith, Eld-r, and Co. . 





opine 
It ie, however, in this dreamy square that the barrister ; 
search of quiet learns by unwilling experience that the 
sleepiest and sunniest little spot in rural England may hay 
= : e 
its clouds and tempest, its pathos and tragedy. 

The reader who observes the motto from Coleridge on the 
title-page of the story will at once conjecture that the 
search for quiet does not prove altogether successful, « The 

” 4 - 

result of my system,” the poet-philosopher writes, “ wi) be 
to show that so far from the world being a goddess in 
petticoats, it is rather the devil in a strait-waistcoat,” I 
is not our purpose to reveal the plot of Mr. Frith’s brightly 
written story, which none but a hardened novel-reader wilh 
throw aside before reaching the final page. The author, 
characters are not by any means original creatione, but th 
are sufficiently lifelike for the purposes of the tale, and im. 
probable though some of the incidents may be, they are not 
more so than many of the facts recorded in everyday life, }; 
is not, for instance, altogether incredible, under the circum. 
stances, that the little village square should be occupied bya 
father and a daughter, neither of whom was aware of the 
vicinity of the other. Miss Fanny Harewood, the heroine, 
had never seen her parent, and felt no special interest in an 
old man who rented a house in the Redan under the feigned 
name of Major Ross. A fortnight after he took the honsehis 
daughter came with a Mrs. Pearce, one of the most incom. 
petent of duennas, and her father seeing her pass the window 
“thought it was the spirit of her dead mother,” whom severa} 
years before he had forsaken for another woman :— 

“ My Grst impulse,” he says, “ was to leave at once. And then 

I remembered she had always been brought up in the belief } 
was dead. Painful as it was, there was a terrible fascination ip 
being so near my child, in daily seeing her...... I ought to 
have gone away, of course, but I couldn’t! I had loved ha 
dearly as a child, had so often thought of her, wondered what 
she was growing like. Ah! it has all been part of the same 
weakness and irresolution that has ruined my life—ruined ms 
life—ruined my life!” 
Fanny is a pretty, graceful girl, and has of course a lover,a 
novel-writer, who at her recommendation has taken summer 
lodgings in the square. His conduct arouses suspicion, and 
the Major surprises him in Miss Harewood's house at a late 
hour of the night hidden behind the drawing-room curtains, 

Ross must have been a fairly old man. Banquier, the 
novelist was young, and apparently strong. Yet although 
ignorant of the relationship between the Major and Fanny, 
he received a severe beating from her father without any 
vigorous resistance. He struggled to get free, as the weakest 
of men would have done, but showed no disposition to returr 
his antagonist’s blows, who— 

“Shook him violently, growling and snarling like a tiger, and 
gave him finally a savage blow that fell on his open face. It 
seemed half to stun him, and with a stiff push the Major thrust 
him from him. Banquier fell on the seat, and there lay sidelong 
with his head in the curve of hisarm. I came quickly between 
them and said warningly to the Major, ‘Take care! they’re 
awake in his house.’ ‘Ihe Major was breathing in short, quick 
snatches, and staring at the heavy figure on the seat. I never saw 
murder in a man’s face before, but I saw it in his,—in the hard, 
glaring, relentless eyes, the knotted forehead, the curved revenge- 
ful mouth, the thin clutching fingers that tried to put me aside 
and reach his foe. I held him fast by the wrists and whispered, 
‘Major! Major! for God's sake!’ How long we stood I can’t tell. 
I heard nothing but the grinding of the gravel under our feet, 
the night breeze in the elm.” 

This is by no means the only interruption the searcher after 
quiet received, nor was Miss Harewood’s the only troubled 
home in this secluded village. Sir Arthur Poynder, fox 
instance, who lives at Thorpe Hall, had, unfortunately, been 
married for many years toa Greek wife, who has twice tried 
to poison him, and observes that it is a nice position for the 
head of one of the oldest families in the country not to know 
what next is going to be put in his soup or in his tea. The 
barrister, disappointed in his search for country quiet, is 
tempted to become cynical as one event after another troubles 
his repose. After going on one occasion to a lawn-tennis 
party at some distance, and meeting with a warm reception 
and some nice girls, he thinks as he drives back that the 
friendliness was due to novelty, and that if he only knew these 
people as well as he knew Thorpe, he should have the same 
story to tell about them, and find the same passions at work :— 
“The devil is surely there, lurking among those neat laurel 
bushes; his horns are in that simple drawing-room, just as 





By Walter Frith. ! 





surely as the horns that hang in the hall sent by the soldier 
brother from Cashmere...... Oh, Tborpe—sunny Thorpe! 
Give me back my belief in your innozence, the confidence in your 
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calm that first was mine as I drove up to the farm in the milk 
cart with Mr. Chick.” 

Yet the country journalist shows that the village has some 
good and attractive people in it. Mr. Carlton, the poet, 
his pleasant wife and the baby, so dear to both of them, 
form a pretty domestic picture. Dr. Martin, the doctor, isa 
thoroughly good fellow, and when he marries Miss Ryle, to 
whom he is engaged, we know that not only will he and she 
be happier, but that the village will benefit also. Mr. Chick 
himself is a charmingly picturesque figure, and must have 


been drawn from the life :— 

“An excellent piece of nature this farmer of mine—always 
busy, always cheerful, always, as he says, ‘earning his crust,’ 
either with a sickle, hacking away at the rough grass on the 
ragged bit of lawn, where the black and white kitten plays in 
front of my window; or bent double, rummaging among the 

tatoes; or with his great hand thwacking the cows, to bring 
them faster home; or carrying a world of straw on his back 
crossed with broad braces like a St. Andrew. And a pipe, always 
a pipe and a broken straw hat, and a narrow belt of dark leather 
round his large loins. He can’t write, and I don’t suppose can 
do more than spell out the capital letters; never was in London 
but once, and doesn’t want to go there ever again. Put him 
down in a copse, he says, and he knows where he is; but put 
him down in a large town and he ‘sort o’ goes senseless.’ ” 


There are several rural scenes and dainty bits of description 
in the story which is well written throughout. Mr. Walter 
Frith is to be congratulated if, as we believe, this is his first 
effort as a writer of fiction. A new edition will probably be 
soon called for, and therefore we may refer him to a slight 
error upon p. 224, and add the advice given many years 
ago by old Dr. Routh of Oxford, “always to verify 
quotations.” 


THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER’S LEEDS SERMONS.* 
WE never like Dr. Talbot’s sermons better than when they 
deal with the spiritual side of moral subjects. There is then 
astrength and simplicity and manliness about them which 
turn character inside out, and make us aware of the im- 
measurableness of our weakness just when we had been dwel- 
ling complacently on the value of our achievement. Com- 
pare, for instance, the sermon on Complacency as one of the 
chief causes of spiritual failure, with the sermon on Geniality 
as one of those lighter elements of the Christian character 
which show it at its ease, entering into the joys and sorrows 
of others, and not perpetually dwelling on itself even for the 
purpose of lamenting over its shortcomings, or pushing on to 
more arduous life. Take this, for instance, in the very fine 
sermon on Complacency as a cause of failure in the Christian 
character,—a passage which shows us how completely 
Christianity extinguishes complacency in the heart, and yet 
does it by the very splendour of the hopes which it sets before 
06 :— 

“There is only one goodness, and that is God’s. All other 
goodness is from Him; Christ has taught us that man’s goodness 
is the Life of God in man. It was so from the first in some 
degree, since man was made in the image of God, and the heathen 
knew something of the truth that there was a Divine spark in 
man. But in Christ this was made fully known; and in Christ it 
Jaid hold on man with a new strength. This is why Scripture 
speaks of Christ's Life in us, and of the Spirit of Christ dwelling 
in us. This is why we are baptised into Christ, confirmed with 
the gift of the Spirit of God, fed with living Bread. It is because 
goodness everywhere and always is the Life of God in man, and 
because in Christ only is that goodness made full. It follows 
from this that Christian goodness has everywhere God for its 
source, God for its standard, and God for its aim: God as we 
know Him in Jesus Christ. ‘Of, or from, ‘ God are ye in Christ 
Jesus’ ; that is its beginning. ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect ;’ ‘Be ye therefore 
imitators of God, as beloved children’; those are its rules. To 
be brought unto God, presented before Him in Christ, to be with 
Him; that is its aim, And the description of it is this: we 
‘ beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.’ The words, for such as we, are overwhelming words. I am 
almost afraid to quote them. They almost crush us by their 
greatness, Almost, but not quite, because God means them for 
our hope and not for our despair. But there is one thing which 
they do crush, and that is complacency. They show us that to 
be a complacent Christian, must be very aear to not being a 
Christian at all.” 


And now compare that fine passage with the drift of the 
sermon on Geniality in which Dr. Talbot makes us feel that 
in spite of being the man of sorrows, Christ spread a bright- 
ness about him and showed a readiness to dwell upon all that 


PR shea Preached in the Leeds Parish Church. By Edward, Bishop of 
i me (at that time Vicar of Leeds), London: Rivington, Perciv.J, and 














was good in others, which was essentially genial, as for instance, 
though Dr. Talbot does not happen to mention that, when he 
caught sight of the widow’s small gift to the treasury of the 
temple, and declared it to have been greater in the sight of 
God than the greatest gifts of the wealthy. Geniality wae, 
indeed, one of the most impressive of the attributes of 
Christ, especially when we consider the circumstances in 
which it was manifested, not only at the Cana wedding, bus 
amidst agonies of body and agonies of heart. “ Danghters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me,” was said when he himself 
was the object on which every streaming eye was fixed, and 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,’ 

was the loving prayer in which all his own dying anguish 
was swallowed up. Geniality is a word not nearly strong 
enough for Ubrist’s partial inability to feel his own agony when 
he could see that it involved also the agony of others; but 
compassion such as this could only have blossomed ina nature 
which, in brighter hours, literally overflowed with the happier 
sympathies thus finely touched upon by the Bishop of 
Rochester :— 

«“ First, there is the ready quick interest which a genial person 

has in what comes before him, and especially in the people with 
whom he has to do. Is there not a real Christlikeness in this ? 
Do we not feel how quick His eye was to see, and how ready His 
heart to feel with all that came before Him? His parables are 
enough to tell us this, and all those many sayings which are like 
parables in their use of picture and illustration. All the doings 
of nature, all the ways of man, the sigbts and experiences of 
common life, were watched and noted, keenly and tenderly too. 
His eye had rested lovingly and ponderingly on the marvellous 
delicacy and richness of a single flower. He had felt for the 
bewildered stray sheep lost on the hills, for the dumb trouble of 
the poor beast fallen into the place from which it cannot get out. 
We know how He loved the little children ; we see how he deals 
with each person who comes to Him separately, according to what 
they are and what they need. A heart, then, which looks out 
dully, or scornfully, or suspiciously on the world outside is not a 
heart like Christ’s, even if we think merely of the surface of His 
life as He moved among men.” 
Compare these two passages and we shall see at once how 
mutually inconsistent are the qualities of complacency and 
geniality, complacency which makes much of the least vestige 
of goodness in oneself, and geniality which kindles at the 
slightest trace of what is noble in others with a swift instinct 
of thankfulness for so wide a diffusion of the divine goodness. 
True geniality is never self-complacent, for self-complacency 
is too much satisfied with what it finds at home to go out in 
search of signs of brighter and more radiant life in others. 


Again, what can be finer and more effective than Dr. 
Talbot’s sermon on the two apparently opposite injunctions, 
“ Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven,” and 
“Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men 
to be seen of them,” a singularly fine sermon, in which Dr. 
Talbot shows how subtly men take advantage of each of these 
injunctions not to fulfil its spirit, but to find an excuse for not 
fulfilling the spirit of the other of those twin exhortations, 
and yet how deep is the obligation to fulfil both. Again, the 
sermon on Pride, and all its various subtle modifications, and 
again that on Praise, are two of the finest bits of moral dis- 
crimination which we have read for many years, while that on 
the Sunday, or as Dr. Talbot calls it, “the weekly memorials 
of redemption,” seems to us as full of life as it is free from 
Sabbatarian narrowness. 

The only sermon which is to us distinctly disappointing in 
this thoughtful volume,—which is full of that curious spirit of 
patience which is so characteristically Christian, though our 
impatient modern world has contrived somehow to overlook 
that large element in the Christianity of the Gospel,—is the 
Whit-Sunday sermon on the Holy Spirit. No one who 
believes in God at all can deny, or ever did deny, we fancy, 
that God is a spirit, as our Lord expressly terms him. But 
Dr. Talbot seems to preach as if that were the main point 
in the creed which declares the separate personality of the 
Holy Ghost. The present writer, at all events, has always 
accepted that creed on the strength of our Lord’s express 
assertion of the fact, and on the clear evidence that the early 
Church founded its institutions on that distinct assamption ;. 
but for anything we see, Dr. Talbot’s Whit-Sunday sermon 
might have been preached by one who did not believe that 
the Holy Ghost is in any way a distinct person from the 
Father and the Son. Of course, we do not in the least mean 
to imply that the Bishop of Rochester doubts the separate 
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personality of the Holy Ghost, bat only that he does not 
meet the only difficulty which any Christian could feel in 
professing his belief in it. 

From the fine series of sermons on Israel’s wandering in the 
wilderness, we mias with regret two which, though-they were 
preached in Leeds, have not been reproduced in this volume. 
Probably one of them may have dwelt on St. Paul’s mystical, 
bat great, words about the fathers who were all baptised to 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea, and wko did all eat the 
same spiritual meat, and drink tke same spiritual drink, for 
they drank of that spiritual rock which followed them, and 
*‘that rock was Christ.” That is a passage on which, of 
all others, we should have wished to have the Bishop of 
Rechester’s interpretation and comment, and we think that 
it was needed to make this series quite complete. We will 
trust that the series may be completed and published as a 
eingle volume at some future time. These sermons augur for 
as a high career for the new Bishop of Rochester. 





THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES.* 
A NuMBER of articles of varying degrees of literary merit, 
bat almost all charged with much human interest, which 
have appeared in recent years in Scribner's Magazine on 
“The Poor in Great Cities,” are now republished in book form. 
They are, indeed, by no means exhaustive, nor even completely 
represeniative, in their treatment of the subject. The opening 
article in the volume, by Mr. Robert A. Woods, Head of 
Andover House, Boston, and formerly of Toynbee Hall, con- 
tains a clear and useful, but necessarily very cursory review 
of the results of “Tae Social Awakening in London,” and 
Sir Walter Besant has an interesting article on “A Riverside 
Parisb,” being St. James’s, Ratcliff, which he says is the 
jeast known of those parishes, and in which, as he shows, a 
jarge. amount of excellent work is being carried on, mainly 
under the auspices of the Church of England. But there is 
no reference to the “ problems ” of the poor, or what is being 
done to solve them, in other cities of the United Kingdom 
than London; and the rest of Europe is covered by an article 
on the remarkably successful institution for street-arabs at 
Montévrain, near Paris, and one on the poor of Naples. The 
rest and bulk of the volume is occupied with New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, the “Empire City” having, naturally, 
much the largest share. This, however, is only to say that 
the articles were written primarily for American readers. 
They probably ccntain more about the poor of English cities 
than, if they had been published originally for British readers, 
they would have contained about the poor in American cities. 
And the American articles, being written, as they are, by 
persons intimately acquainted with the subjects of which they 
treat, deserve to be carefully read on this side of the Atlantic. 
Not only must it be a matter of high concern to us, as civilised 
human beings and Christians, that the great Republic of the 
West should not fail to find satisfactory solutions of its social 
problems, bat it is needfal to remember that Europe in 
general, and the United Kingdom in particular, are largely 
responsible for the existence of those problems in their present 
form. On this point Mr. Jacob A. Riis, writing on “The 
Children of the Poor,” says :—“ If, indeed, New York were not 
what she is; if it were possible to-morrow to shtt her door 
against the immigration of the world, and still maintain the 
conditions of to-day, I should confidently predict a steady 
progress that would leave little of the problem for the next 
‘generation to wrestle witb, But that is only another way of 
saying, ‘if New York were not New York.’ It is because she is 
“New York that, in reviewing our own miseries, we have to take 
into account half the poverty, the ignorance, and the helpless- 
ness of the cities of the Old World, that is damped at our door 
while the procession of the strong and of the able moves on. 
And that is what makes our problem.” 
vot altogether, bowever, as Mr. Riis himself would doubtless 
allow. There is much in this volume about the essentially defec- 
tive construction of large numbers of the New York tenement 
houses. For some mysterious reason it has, apparently from 
time immemorial, been the custom to sell or let building 
“lots” in New York of an oblong shape, which does not allow 
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of houses being erected on them which will make adequate 
provision for the lighting and ventilation of most of the rooms 
and at the same time afford sufficient rent-yielding accom. 
modation to make the investment remunerative. The result 
is that into multitudes of rooms the sun can never penetrate, 
and their inmates are destitute alike of fresh air and decent 
privacy. The Rev. W. T. Elsing, in an article on life in New 
York tenements, says that notwithstanding that great improve. 


‘ments: have been made in the construction and sanitary 


arrangements of those dweliings, ‘‘ there are scores of horrible 
pestilential rat-holes which are utterly unfit for human habj. 
tation.” One of the works undertaken by associations of 
philanthropists and by benevolent individuals in New York ig 
the erection of model tenements, providing those requisites of 
healthy and moral life which are wanting in tenements of 
the older class. But for any extensive improvement in the 
character of the dwellings of the New York poor, it would 
appear that strong municipal action, direct or indirect, will be 
required. Meanwhile the influence of the existing dwellings 
on the poorer immigrants of all nationalities is very 
unfavourable, and greatly enkances the terrible power of 
the “saloon.” Some of the articles in the present volume de. 
scribe in considerable and very interesting detail a number of 
admirable agencies which are at work with the objeet of 
sweetening, elevating, and invigorating the lives of the mul- 
titudes whose physical surroundings are so depressing and 
even degrading, and whese circumstances before they came 
to the States were frequently so wretched. It is evident that, 
among the wealthy and cultivated citizens of New York, 
there is a very large amount of Christian philanthropy of 
the finest and most self-sacrificiug quality. We should like, 
but have not space, to quote the full account of the manner 
in which the very successful Boys’ Club in Tompkins Square 
originated in the courage and geaerosity of a lady working at 
a mission in that district, who went to her door and invited 
in to teaa gang of boys who had been the moment before 
throwing stones through the windows of the mission-room, 
and who greeted her with cat-calls when she appeared. The 
Tompkins Square is only one of many boys’ clubs, some of 
which, like it, confine their aims mainly to the provision of 
“quiet and innocent amusement sufficiently attractive to 
draw the boys away from the dangers of the streets;” while 
others give instruction in such trades as primting and car- 
pentering, with very satisfactory results. A large amount of 
benevolent zeal is expended on the Fresh Air Fund, of which 
a very pleasant account is given by its manager, Mr. Willard 
Parsons. The number of New York slum-children to whom 
the priceless boon of a fortnight in the country was given 
in 1894, was over ten thousand; while over twenty-eight 
thousand others were sent out for a day. The cost of this 
fortnight’s holiday is $2.46 a head; and Mr. Parsons asks, 
Who can instance a charity where that sum invested will do 
as much good? Certainly the statements he adduces from 
medical men, as to the beneficial effects of the holiday upon 
the health of very many of the children, make the challenge 
a very difficult one to meet. 

In New York there are one or two ladies’ “college settle- 
ments.” ‘Hull House,” at Chicago, is a ladies’ settlement 
presenting some important points of analogy to Toynbee 
Hall, and doing a most admirable work in that city, where 
Mr. Barnett is quoted as saying that the prevalent dirt and 
flagrant vice exceeded anything in London, but that he had 
seen scarcely any evidence of actual want. Andover House, 
Boston, is also working, to a large extent, on the lines of 
Toynbee Hall, and appears to be enlisting an important 
amount of effective sympathy and co-operation from Uni- 
versity men in New England. The following passage from 
Dr. Tucker’s article on Andover House, is an excellent state- 
ment of the principle of “ settlements,” whether, like that at 
Boston, undenominational, though religious in inspiration, or 
of the more definitely religious type of the Oxford House:— 

“The Andover House has its place and does its work within the 
sphere of this new philanthropy. It is one of the agencies which 
represent, in a simple and unostentatious way, the principles and 
methods through which the new philanthropy is beginning to 
make itself felt in society. While in sympathy with all 
charitable movements, and having representatives upon the 
boards of ‘ Associated Charities’ in its vicinity, it is not anotber 
charitable organisation or institution. It has no money to 
disburse. As far as appears to a transient visitor, the House 18 


simply a home where a group of educated young men live, study, 
aniwork. But the House is organised upon an idea, which the 
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stantly working out, each man in harmony with his 
dently the great requisite in any attempt to modify 
1 conditions, is the perfect understanding of those 
And the knowledge of any such conditions is best 
ractically subjecting one’s eclf to them, at least to the 
aking them the daily environment of his life. Resi- 
key to the situation in any locality. It is wonderful 
how many things come to one, in the way of the daily intercourse 
with his neighbours, which would entirely evade the most careful 
search from ‘without. It is the unsought information which tells 
pest the story of a neighbourhood. And far beyond any gain in 
the way of knowledge, is the sense of identification with others, 
which comes through residence among them. One is conscious 
of breathing the same social atmosphere, snd though he may 
retreat from the more disheartening surroundings of his work 
into the shelter and cheer of the group, yet the scenes in the 
midst of which he lives are in mind by day and by night. The 
constant strain upon the sympathies is the test of the real signifi- 
cance of living under wrong social conditions. I doubt if one per- 
son can well bear the strain It is the group which saves the 
individual to his work, and supplies that fund of good cheer 
which is indispensable to it.” 

In conclading this article, we should like to give a word 
of cordial welcome to a little book entitled Work in 
Great Cities, by Mr. Ingram, the Head of the Oxford 
House. The volume contains a short series of lectures 
on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School at 
Vambridge last year. It is most earnestly to be desired 
that these lectures should be obtained and be read through by 
all candidates for Holy Orders, especially those likely to settle 
in “great cities,” and by many others. They are full of 
admirably practical counsel, the fruit of personal experience, 
natural wisdom, and sympathetic insight into, and study of, 
human nature. Mr. Ingram is a strong High Churchman, 
bat his references to Nonconformists are in the best possible 
spirit, It is a matter for deep congratulation that the Oxford 


Heuse is under the inspiration of such a man. 
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THE LIFE OF KETTLEWELL* 


Ir must be owned that the history of the Nonjurors as a 
whole, associated as it is with one of those lost causes which 
possess now little interest beyond that of a historical romance, 
is one with which it is not easy to feel very deep stirrings of 
interest or sympathy. Yet the action of a body of men in 
the English Church who chose the surrender of all earthly 
fortune, and who threw ap with their preferment the work 
and ties of a lifetime sooner than break what they held to be 
a solemn and irrevecable pledge, is one which in itself it is 
impossible not to regard with respect, whatever may be urged 
as to the argumentative weakness of the grounds on which the 
step was taken. Macaulay’s sweeping and scornful summing- 
up of the Nonjuring position is well known; and Johnson’s 
verdict, in spite of his strong Stuart sympathies, is scarcely 
less severe. But there remains an aspect of the matter— 
personal, perhaps, rather than ecclesiastical or political—which 
the condemnation of these great writers does not touch, though 
their words have probably in great measure contributed to form 
the popular judgment on the subject. The refusal to take a 
new oath of obedience, whether it was due to a confusion of 
thought as to the nature and extent of the Sovereign's 
authority characteristic of the time—a “perverseness of 
integrity,” as Johnson called it—or whether, as in many 
instances was undoubtedly the case, it was the deliberate 
choice of men who still held with unbroken loyalty to the 
exiled Royal House, deserves, if only by reason of the sacri- 
fices which it involved, a less contemptuous treatment. The 
refusal thus to recognise the new condition of things brought 
about finally, as is well known, the deprivation of above four 
hundred of the English clergy, as well as of seven Bishops; 
and of Sancroft, the Primate. The secession of such a body 
of men had deep and lasting effects upon the English Church. 
A Church divided against itself on such a question could not 
but suffer deeply, as well in the loss in conscientiousness and 
high principle of the men who went, as in the perplexity and 
shifting of motives, and often the depression of moral standard, 
in those who saw their way to remaining. Certain it is that 
the English Church in the withdrawal of the Nonjurors lost 
elements she could ill spare, of zeal and fervour and single- 
mindedness of purpose. The effect of such a withdrawal was 
to show itself heavily and increasingly as time went on. 

John Kettlewell, who, as rector of Coleshill in Warwick- 
shire, refused the oath of allegiance to William and Mary, 
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and was deprived in 1691, has been selected as the central 
figure in the volume before us, the details of his life being 
drawn in great measure from a contemporary memoir com- 
piled by a brother Nonjuror, the friend of Neleon, Francis 
Lee. A brief historical sketch of the period, with notices, 
more or less complete, of many of the more notable men of the 
party, many of them friends and companions of Kettlewell’s 
own, make an interesting setting to the central biographical 
study. The book is for the general reader rather than for the 
student, and while it is modestly and carefully written, it 
does not profess to deal exhaustively with the history of the 
Nonjaring movement, either in its ecclesiastical or political 
aspects. Probably the writer’s sympathies are too entirely on 
the side of the ejected Bishops and clergy to make it possible 
to write altogether dispassionately. There is little attempt at 
approaching the subject except from the strictly personal and 
devotional side. But within these limits the book isa curious 
and interesting one, as well from the details which it bas 
gathered from the letters and writings of many of the chief 
actors among the party, clergy and devout laymen alike, as 
in the picture it presents of the inner and more individual side 
of life and teaching in the English Church at the close of the 
century. Two features in tke religious life of the time—the 
immense increase in books for religious reading and in popular 
manuals of devotion, and the rise and development of number- 
less religious societies, great and small—are well brought 
out. Nowhere did the reality and vigour of revived Church 
teaching show itself more interestingly than in work among 
the middle-class population, much of it by its ekilful 
adaptation to the varied needs of the class to which it 
appealed, curiously modern in its conception and working-out. 

An example of this branch of Church work and organisa- 
tion may be fonnd in the very curious account which 
the book contains of the religions guilds and lay associa- 
tions which sprang up and spread like a network through 
London towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
all of them, seemingly, societies with strict rules for 
the regulation of life and conduct in daily life, and with 
an enthusiastic devotion towards the order and services 
of the Church. With the change of tone in Church and State 
which followed upon the Revolution of 1683 and the Nonjuror 
secession, the power and influence of these societies began ta 
decline. They were suspected, probably not altogether 
unjustly, of being hotbeds of Jacobite intrigue. As the 
founders of them passed away, they left no one to fill their 
places or carry on their work; and the current of thought 
and energy in the generation which succeeded them, and on 
whom the new century was now opening, was setting in widely 
different directions. 


The interest of the Nonjurors is largely a personal one, due 
rather to the high character, the patience and unworldl'ness 
under adversity, of men like Sancroft and Ken and Frampton 
and Kettlewell. As longas James II. lived, their reluctance to 
recognise the changed order of things is intelligible. But 
with the passing-away of the earlier generation of Nonjurors> 
and the death of James in 1701, the movement necessarily 
changed much of its character, and in its gradual decline and 
running-out during the course of the eighteenth century, with 
its internal dissensions and its obscure political intrigues, 
there is less and less to retain respect or sympathy. Among 
the later Nonjurors the name of William Law, the anthor of 
The Serious Call, stands out, as one who by the unworldlinese 
of his life and the reality and depth of his religious teaching, 
revived for a time the best traditions of the party. But by 
the middle of the century, as a political or religious force they 
may almost be said to have ceased to exist. Yet it is curious 
t>» note the spark of vitality which still endured, though 
f-ebly and apart from the main body of national life and 
energy. ‘Transmitted by individuals in each succeeding 
generation, who thus passed on, however faintly, the tradi- 
tion and remembrance of distinctive teaching, which they had 
received, it was never totally forgotten. Inthe greatest of the 
religious revivals of the present century— the Tractarian move- 
ment—an echo of it may even yet be discerned. Arnold, tle 
great antagonist of the Oxford leaders in tke early days of 
the movement, could find no heavier condemnation of the 
Tractarians, than to liken their principles to those of the 
deprived clergy of 1691. ‘They are the very Nopjarors and 
High Church clergy of King William’s and Anne’s and 
George I.’s time, reproduced with scarcely a shade of 
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difference.” And fourteen years later, in 1850, we find Keble 
writing, thongh from a very different point of view:—“I 
cannot think that the Nonjurors’ position was so very bad or 
aseless a one. I seem to trace our present life in good 
measure to it.” 





FOUR DISMAL NOVELS.* 

Miss Mary Ancreta Dickens conceives and tells her 
stories with very considerable imaginative and literary power, 
but the stories of her choice are, for the most part, as uncom- 
fortable as they well could be. Still, we do not think that 
she has ever written a novel quite so gloomy and depressing 
as Prisoners of Silence, though it is possible that the book 
might have been more depressing still if its pervading gloom 
had been accentuated by an occasional gleam of deceptive 
sunshine. Miss Dickens, however, has chosen to place her 
little group of characters under an east wind sky of unbroken 
grey, or, perhaps one ought rather to say, a sky of gathering 
thunder-ciouds, the gradual darkening of which prepares the 
reader for the inevitable descent of the fatal bolt. A more 
ingeniously unpleasant plot scheme than that of Prisoners 
of Silence it would be difficult to devise. At the opening of 
the story, in the cathedral city of Alnchester, we are 
introduced to three persons,—Dr. Vallotson, the weak, 
peevish, pompous general practitioner; Mrs. Vallotson, his 
ungenial, capable, masterful wife; and North Branston, 
Dr. Vallotson’s clever, saturnine assistant, who, though 
some eighteen or twenty years younger than the doctor’s 
wife, has been known since his childhood to the inhabitants 
of Alnchester as her half-brother. As a matter of fact, 
he is her son, and the tragic crisis towards which the 
sombre story moves is the revelation of their true relationship 
when North Branston is on the point of marriage with the 
young and beautiful widow of his mother’s seducer and his 
own father. itis a hideous complication, and its hideousness 
of effect is increased by the diabolical and, we think, in- 
credible malice with which the guilty mother preserves 
silence until the moment when she can blast immediately the 
lives of her son and the woman whom he loves. To the 
general question whether there is any possible justification 
for the choice of scch a theme, it is not necessary that we 
should give an answer here; but the narrower ques- 
tion whether its choice is justified by Miss Dickens’s 
novel may be answered by an unhesitating and emphatic 
negative. The only justification would be the throw- 
ing of a revealing search-light on the darker abysses 
of normal human nature, and Mrs. Vallotson does not 
strike us as being normally human. Single scenes in which 
she is the leading actress—for example, her meeting with Sir 
William Karslake after the years of separation—are life- 
like as well as strong; but when we try to accept Mrs. 
Vallotson as a whole, we find her incredible. As a study of 
the stealtby approach of insanity the last third of the novel 
would have been painful, but not demonstrably untrue; as 
anything else it is simply repellent. 

Fiction of late has certainly become terribly sombre; we 
want an up-to-date Pickwick to charge the atmosphere with 
the brightness of gay laughter. Even The Wrong Man, by 
Miss Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de Longgarde), is a 
cheerless story, and, from the reader’s point of view, it does 
not much mend matters to see that its cheerlessness is more 
or less inevitable. Without holding any theory demanding a 
belief in good or bad luck, one must be aware of the 
existence of people whose career in life is best described by 
the word “ unlucky,”—people in whose temperament or sur- 
roundings there is something which constantly militates 
against prosperity; who never fail to pay the full penalty 
for every mistake ; to whom success comes too late, or with a 
loss of all that could make it welcome; and to whom the acci- 
dental element in life is always inimical, never friendly. The 
young Polish officer, Stepan Milnovics, is one of the unlucky 
ones. The practical loss of his right arm in the duel, which 
was the result of a mistake, deprives him of a career, and 
his poverty-stricken family of its one support, and when a 
happy love seems to promise compensation for all his troubles, 
the comrade to whom he owes his disablement again slips 
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between him and the light, and becomes his unwillin 
supplanter. The Wrong Man is indeed a study of the ‘elie 
of fate, for not only the life of Stepan himself, but the lives of 
his father, the village priest, and of all his kinsfolk are warped 
or impoverished, not by fault of folly, but by a perversity of 
destiny to whick they resign themselves with something like 
a Moslem fatalism. The book strikes us as having real 
knowledge behind it; one feels the verisimilitude of the grim 
picture ; but one feels also that it is a picture which has been 
“composed” with a view to a certain effect, and that Madame 
de Longgarde has deliberately excluded the sunshine, The 
only light falls upon the figure of Antonina Brunowska, the 
young Pani or squiress of the village, with her active brain, 
her warm heart, and her energetic will, who is benovolently 
bent upon constituting herself guardian angel in ordinary; 
and the fate which dominates the little drama decrees that 
even she shall play her part in darkening the shadow in which 
poor Stepan Milnovics lives his life. The literary workman. 
ship of the lady who is best known to the world as Dorothea 
Gerard has always been admirable, and in her new book it ig 
as admirable as ever; but it is impossible not to wish that 
The Wrong Man were a little less depressingly sombre. 

Mr. Algernon Gissing has not of late been so erndely dig. 
mal as he was a few yeara ago; but his books have become 
intellectually confusing after a fashion which leave us, go to 
speak, with the savour of dismalness rather than its gross 
substance,—a savour like the smell of dinner in a cheap 
restaurant or a badly built suburban house. The Sport of 
Stars certainly leaves us miserable, and it is no consola. 
tion to be able to teil ourselves that we do not know what 
we are miserable about. Nothing specially distressfal has 
happened to any one of the characters in the novel; indeed, 
the whole of the first volume is, for Mr. Algernon Gissing, 
comparatively cheerful; but in the second volume we become 
aware that some sort of a tangle is in process of tangle. 
ment, and when we reach the conclusion, we know that 
every one, with the best intentions in the world, has 
made an utter mess of his or her life. We have said 
again and again that in the suit, “Cheerful versus Sad 
Endings,” we hold no brief for either side. What we 
have a plain right to ask is that the dénouement, what- 
soever its emotional character, shall at any rate be de- 
manded or jastified by what goes before it,—that we shall 
not be led along a road which apparently takes us due west 
to a goal which is unmistakeably far east. Mr. Algernon 
Gissing is less harrowing than he used to be, but he is a good 
deal more mysteriously disconcerting. Theodore Carr seems 
to be naturally lucky, just as Milnovics in The Wrong Man is 
naturally unlucky; but though all good things—including 
the one good thing which seemed quite unattainable—drop 
into his hands, they prove nothing but Dead Sea fruit. Of 
course the last sentence might serve as a description of 
numerous powerful and impressive novels; but in them we 
are made to see something, either in the ends themselves, or 
in the means employed to attain them, which renders the 
disillusion of success natural, and indeed inevitable. Here, 
unless we have very stupidly misread Mr. Gissing’s story, 
there is nothing of the kind, and therefore the book lacks 
intellectual and imaginative justification. 

A Self-Denying Ordinance is not dismal in the ordinary 
sense of the epithet, for it has much more of the riotous than 
the lacrymose, and it ends in the cheerful, old-fashioned way 
by the marriage of the principal masculine and feminine 
characters—a highly born card-sharper and a by-no-means 
prepossessing hoyden of the middle-classes, who, it must be 
admitted, shows to advantage in the aristocratic society with 
which, as the fiancée of Sir Nicholas Osborne, she has the 
inestimable privilege of mixing. Its dismalness inheres in 
the fact that it is dull, tiresome, utterly devoid both of narra- 
tive interest and of even superficial truth to human nature, 
and that it never ceases to oscillate between the depressingly 
inane and the still more depressingly vulgar. The heroine 
is invited by Lady Meredyth to her country-house, and her 
experiences of the recreations of the titled classes in England 
have at any rate the interest of novelty :— 

“Joanna ran to the door very much alarmed, and had her 
breath taken away by receiving a wet sponge full in her face 
when she went to open it. ‘I beg your pardon!’ said Lord 
Dawley breathlessly; ‘it was meant for Lady Hilda.’ The 
passage was full of men in smoking-coats and ladies and sponges 
and pillows, and a sort of guerilla warfare was going on up and 
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stood and stared. She had never come across 
eng i any shape or form before. Lord Dawley and 
ten Hilda were keeping up a brisk sponge fire at close quarters, 
Lady Meredyth and a couple of men were having a hand-to-hand 
sehr oo further off, and as Joanna gazed she saw one lady come 
‘ncontinently to the ground with a man on the top of her.” 

Miss Dickens, Madame de Longgarde, and Mr. Algernon 
Gissing are artists, and we perhaps owe them an apology for 
grouping their work and this sorry stuff under one heading. 
We can only hope that their next books will make the heading 


altogether inappropriate. 





A M°NK OF FIFE* 

Arter the successful imposition practised by the author of 
With Essex in Ireland, which took in no less a judge of litera- 
tore and style than Mr. Gladstone, and the equally clever but 
as yet undetected imposition of the latest historian of the 
Reign of Terror, we own to looking with much suspicion on 
literary treasure-troves. In the present instance, in spite of 
the assistance rendered by artist, engraver, and printer, and 
though the hand may be the simulated hand of Brother 
Norman, the voice ard the utterance are so decidedly the 
voice and utterance of Mr. Andrew Lang, that we are happily 
relieved of any misgivings on the subject. The chronicle 
purports to be the work of a Scotch monk who in his youth 
fought under tae banner of the Maid of Orleans against the 
hereditary foe of Scotland and France. For some occult 
reason Mr. Lang has “ translated ” the document, professedly 
written in French, into such archaic language that, for 
the benefit of an unlettered public, he has obligingly here 
and there retranslated his own translation, and has supplied 
footnotes of elucidation. Were it not for this timely aid, we 
should be obliged to guess, for instance, at the meaning of 
such a phrase as “boden in effeir of war,” nor should we 
even have guessed that ‘“‘crewels” was a familiar rendering of 
the disease known as “ the King’s evil.” 

In spite, or perhaps partly on account of the care and 
accuracy with which Mr. Lang has endeavoured to repro- 
duce the chronicle of an eye-witness, the stury lacks dramatic 
movement in places, and ind-ed barely escapes the charge of 
tediousness. It reminds us of a specimen of culinary skill, in 
which the ingredients of historical fact and miraculous fiction 
have been carefully sifted and mingled, and the due proportion 
of fiery horrors and delicate sentiment added. And yet the 
whole lacks flavour. There is a want of spirit and humour, and 
we tire of Norman Leslie in his feminine disguises, and his hard 
blows and unheard-of dangers. The truth is, that we cannot 
help remembering the adventures of another young Scot some 
fifty years later, who had also received a clerkly education, 
and was compelled to leave his native land, not, however, on 
account of a wrangle on the golf-links—it is only the present- 
day romancers who cannot keep golf out of their writings— 
and who then proceeded to take service with the Scotch 
Archer Guards under the banner of the French King 
Possibly these youths may have been kindred, for Mr, 
Norman Leslie, of Pitcullo, quotes the couplet in reference 
to the origin of his name :— 

“ Between the less lea and the mair 
He slew the Knight and left him there,” 
which will be familiar to all acquaintances of Quentin Dar- 
ward and his uncle, Le Balafré. Beyond the fact that a 
youthful archer of the Scottish Guard is the peg in each 
instance on which the story is hung, there is no other point 
of resemblance between Scott’s Quentin Durward and Mr. 
Lang's Monk of Fife, and his story has supplied very different 
material for the principal dramatis personae. Instead of the 
Rembrandt-like portrait of Louis XI. with its deep shadows 
and strong lines, Mr. Lang has for his central figure the 
mystical figure of “ La Pacelle,” with the inevitable result that 
as the centre of the picture is weaker, the interest in the 
whole suffers accordingly. It is the very essence of the 
character of Jeanne d’Arc that she should be represented as 
it were en profile. The details of miracles, of strange lights, of 
the solitary hours in which she retired from the clash of arms 
to listen for the divine voices, must necessarily be touched 
upon with delicate reticence, so as to heighten the effect of 
mystery that surrounds the youthfal girlish figure. The 
chief event of her short mission was the deliverance of 
Orleans, and that campaign is described at some length, also 





* 4 Monk of Fife. By Andrew Lang, London: Longmans and Co. 





the siege of Compiégne, resulting in the capture of the Maid. 
Norman Leslie recounts the battles and sieges occasionally as 
an eye-witness, sometimes from hearsay, but necessarily from 
the stand-point of a humble Scotch mercenary, though his 
fortunes are bound up in those of “La Pucelle.” There isa 
suspicion of artificiality in the constant reiteration of the 
“visler-woman” and the “jackanapes,”—this last-named 
creature, by the way, plays the part of a sort of familiar spirit, 
and twice saves the life of Norman Leslie. The villain of the 
book is a very black villain indeed, disguised under the hood of 
a Franciscan friar, with a knack of appearing and disappearing 
in the most astonishing manner, perhaps a little suggestive 
of the trap-door and coloured fire of melodrama, but the 
scene in which he is introduced by “La Pucelle ” herself into 
the sick-room of the wounded Scot, and is left with his help- 
less enemy in his power, is as ghastly a situation as can well 
be devised ; like the fat boy in Pickwick, Mr. Lang “ wants to 
make your flesh creep,” and succeeds admirably. 


The rational pride with which Englishmen are credited, is 
not likely to be augmented bya repetition of the shameful 
end to which their forefathers condemned the noble and 
courageous Jeanne d’Arc; it can only ke urged in their 
excuse that the times were superstitious and cruel, that belief 
in sorcery and witchcraft was a grim reality, and that in 
England, as elsewhere, men had grown callous to the sight of 
the ineffectual fires by which it was designed to burn out the 
taint of heresy. Mr. Lang has interwoven with much skill 
the traditions respecting the public career of “ La Pucelle,” 
he has not followed Schiller in deviating from history, 
excepting in the manner of Jeanne’s betrayal at Compitgne 
nor has he borrowed the rude caricature of a shameless virago 
(which he attributes to Brother Thomas’s machinations), that 
an unknown playwright (for Shakespeare’s hand is seldom 
visible) has introduced into the first part of Henry VI. 
He has attempted several descriptions of the person of 
Jeanne d’Arc that do more justice to her comeliness than 
do the illustrations of Mr. Selwyn Image. She is this 
pictured at the beginning of her mission on the authority, 
so a note tells us, of the contemporary town-clerk of La 
Rochelle :— 

«She was clad very simply, like the varlet of some lord of no 
very great estate, in a black cap with a little silver brooch, a grey 
doublet, and black and grey hose, trussed up with many points ; 
a sword of small price hung by her side. In stature she was 
something above the common height of women, her face brown 
with sun and wind, her eyes great, grey and beautiful, beneath 
black brows, her lips red and smiling. In figure she seemed 
strong and shapely, but so slim—she being but seventeen years 
of age—that, were it not for her sweet girl’s voice, and for the 
beauty of her grey eyes, she might well have passed for a page, 
her black hair being cut ‘en ronde,’ as was ani is the fashion 
among men-at-arms.” 

There is another picture of her that leaves us with less im- 
pression of Jeanne’s flesh-and-blood personality, than of the 
sympathy we feel for the jealousy of a young lover :— 

“There was much concourse of people, and among them two 

archers led a great black charger, fairly caparisoned, and covered 
witb a rich silk hucque of colour cramoisie, adorned with lilies of 
silver. AsI marvelled who the rider might be, conceiving that 
he was some great lord, the door of my master’s house opened, and 
there, within and plain to view, was Elliot embracing a young 
Knight; and over his silver armour fell her yellow hair, covering 
gorget and rere-brace. Then my heart stood still, my lips opened 
but gave no cry, when lo! the Knight kissed her and came forth, 
allin shining armour, but unhelmeted. Then I saw that this was 
no Knight, but the Maid herself, boden in effeir of war, and so 
changed from what she had been that she seemed a thing divine. 
If St. Michael had stepped down from a church window, leaving 
the dragon slain, he would have looked no otherwise than she, 
all gleaming with steel, and with grey eyes full of promise of 
victory, the holy sword girdled about her, and a little battleaxe 
hanging from her saddle girth.” 
The last sight we have of the Maid is in her prison at Ronen, 
chained to her bed, and guarded day and night by rough 
soldiers, where Norman Leslie penetrates in a fresh disguise, 
and tries to save her. With admirable reticence Mr. Lang 
spares his readers a realistic description of her execution, and 
with the girlish voice calling on her Saviour, the end comes 
speedily, and we feel that the chronicler has little interest in 
the characters he has created after the real heroine’s part in 
the drama is over. It is always difficult to reconstruct history 
and to make historical figures speak and move as we feel they 
might have spoken and moved; at least we feel that Mr. 
Lang has done all that a refined style and scholarly manner 
can do towards achieving such a success. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The new year shows no signs of falling off in Good Words, 
though one misses distinguished fiction, or at all events fiction by 
writers who are recognised as being distinguished. Yet one of 
the serial stories, “‘ Under the Tricolour,” from the pen of P. de 
Nanteuil, promises to be one of the most interesting and least 
violently sensational of modern historical fictions. Of the miscel- 
laneous papers in the February number, the first of a series by 
Mr. Gladstone on Bishop Butler will naturally attract special 
attention. It is, of course, interesting, but it is also, of course, 
preliminary and essentially historical, Mr. Gladstone’s main object 
being to show Butler’s influence on his contemporaries. Mr. 
Gladstone confesses to “ have no adequate means of exhibiting by 
direct personal acknowledgment the action of Butler on behalf of 
belief in individual minds during the eighteenth century. 
Warburton’s statement of his eminence is not without value, but 
it does not appear to own any obligation on his part.” Of the 
other and more notable papers in this number of Good Words, a 
sketch of Maidstone, by Mr. George Payne, “‘ Relics of the Bronté 
Family,” by Mr. Herbert E. Wroot, and above all, the admirab'y 
and realistically illustrated “ With the East Anglian Gypsies,” 
by Mr. William A. Dutt, deserve a special word of notice. 


There are good papers and some very good illustrations in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, and it certainly suggests the idea of being 
condncted oa “ regardless of expense” principles. But it is dis- 
appointing; it is heavy where it ought to be light, and light 
where it ought to be heavy. Very many of the writers have aris- 
tocratic names, but they are decidedly amateurs at their work. 
The February number is especially disappointing. There are 
some good papers of the solid kind in it, such as “ The Bank of 
England Rate,” by “ An Expert ;” “The Reading Room and Iron 
Library of the British Museum; ” and “ Secretsin Cipher.” But 
the fiction is much below the average. A weaker attempt to 
“ continue ” Shakespeare than “‘ Brabantio’s Love” could scarcely 
be conceived. 

By far the best articles in a rather poor number of Atalanta are 
Dr. Japp’s on “Old Edinburgh,” and Mr. George Morley’s on 
“Some Magazines of 1839-1840.” Dr. Japp has of course 
practically nothing new to say—how could he?—about the 
Scottish capital, but his paper is a piece of sound historico- 
antiquarian work. Mr. Morley tells many stories of the old maga- 
zines whose files he has been searching, and teils them most 
readably. But is he in jest or in earnest when, alluding to the 
defunct but in many respects admirable Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, he spedks about “the immemorial Conservatism of 
Scotland and the excitability of its countrymen”? Taken as a 
whole, however, Atalanta is clearly in need of strengthening. 

Baily’s Magazine of Sports and Pastimes keeps up its character 
as a very readable miscellany of papers dealing with “Sport” 
in the wholesome sense of the word. The February number is in 
all respects an admirable one. Mr. W. C. A. Biew’s reminiscences 
of “Old Coaching Days,” Mr. W. Murdoch’s “ Early Salmon 
Fisheries of Scotland,” and Sir Walter Gilbey’s “ Sawrey 
Gilpin ”—in a series of “ Animal Painters ”’—are good specimens 
of what may be .termed, emphatically speakivg, the “solid 
articles” in this magazine, while the Hon. T. F. Fremantle 
supplies a great deal of information that must be valuable even 
to experts, in his “Notes on the Rifle.” Among the lighter 
essays, “Gentleman Charles” deserves a special word of com- 
mendation as an excellent character sketch, while in “ Fair 
Huntresses,” which is fully illustrated, we have a good example 
of the “ personal” article unmarred by the spirit of Jenkins. 
The illustrations—take, for example, “ The Reverie” at p. 112— 
are far above the magazine average. 

There is a good deal of stir in Scotland at the present time— 
and a stir which may end in a heresy hunt of the old fashioned 
sort—over a book which the Rev. Mr. Robinson, a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, has recently published under the title of 
“The Saviour in the Newer Light.” This gives especial im- 
portance to the estimate of the book contributed to the January 
number of the Critical Review, by Professor Blaikie, of Ediuburgh. 
It is surely of.some significance that Professor Blaikie should 
feel compelled to close his notice with such words as,—“ We 
cannot but regard this book as wholly denying Christ, and wholly 
subverting the Christian faith. Mr. Robinson may apply the 
word ‘ divinity’ to Christ and the word ‘ supernatural’ to his life, 
but he would be the first to own that he does not so apply these 
words in their current, accepted sense.” The new number of the 
Critical Review, which is a most carefully edited periodical, con- 
tains a number of papers which speak very highly for the 
theological—and “especially the exegetical—scholarship of both 
England and Scotland. Whoever glances at such essays as 
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Professor Resch’s ‘“ Moore’s Commentary on Jn lges,” Professor 
Marshall's “ Reseb’s Aussercanonische Pauralleltexte,” or even so 
short a paper as Dr. David Hunter’s “ Gloag's Tntroduction tc 
the Synopti: Gospels,” will see that this magazine is written by 
experts for experts. 

The new number of the Dublin Review is excellent, but a 
trifle too solid,—as, indeed, is suggested by the titles of Several 
of the articles, such as “The Church of Bordeaux” and 
“Brother Luiz de Sousa.” There is, however, a delight. 
fully and aggressively Macaulayan tone in the Right Roy. 
Abbot Snow’s article on “ The Lollards.” Mr. Snow may be right 
or he may be wrong, but he writes well, as may be inferred from 
this sentence. ‘If the fairness or foulness of the dawn ig a 
harbinger of the weather of the day, then the dawn of the 
Lollards betokened a murky and a dirty day for the coming 
Reformation.” Mr. C. 8S. Devas contributes a scholarly ang 
readable paper on “Catholic Socialism,” and the Rev. P. Lynch 
gives the history of an interesting education experiment ip 
“Maynooth and its Centenary,” suggested by Bishop Healy's 
painstaking book. 

There are good and essentially popular papers in the new 
number of the Econonic Review, such as Mr. John Hobson's on 
“Human Cost and Utility,’ and the Rev. J. H. Green's 
“Enclosures since 1760.” There is also not a little that is 
truely informing in Mr. Theodore Marburg’s “The Social 
Question in France,” and Mr. 8. C. Parmiter’s “ Some Economie 
Aspects of Nationality.” Neither writer, however, seems to have 
altogether the courage of his convictions, or at all events, the 
courage to express these convictions with point. Was it woth 
while, for example, for Mr. Parmiter to tell us at this time of day, 
“A spirit of brotherhood is springing up among the wage-earners 
of different countries ; English labour leaders visit America, and 
American visitors are welcomed by the Englich Trade-Union 
Congress”? The conductors cf the Economic Review should 
beware lest they allow it to become a repository of popular 
lectures in the guise of essays. 

There is every reason to believe that the American Historical 
Rev'ew, the second number of which is now before us, and the 
English edition of which is published by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., will take its place in the periodical literature of the day asa 
friendly rival of the English Historical Review. The only fault 
we have to find with this number is the rather remote and 
secondary interest of certain of the subjects that are treated of in 
it. Erudite to an extreme are Mr. Henry C. Lea's “ Fersand 
Martinez and the Massacres of 1391” and Mr. Henry C Campbel’s 
“ Radisson and Groseilliers;” but up till the printing of these 
papers, what ordinary reader ever heard of Martinez, much less of 
Radisson? Mr. Gaillard Hunt, on the other hand, is in touch 
with the present day when he treats cf ‘‘ Office seeking during 
Washington’s Administration.” Mr. Hunt proves absolutely 
that in the applications for offize under Washington’s Administra- 
tion are to be found the germs of the spoils system. The soldiers 
of the Revolution, who received little pry during the war, and 
none at its close, ccnceived that the gratitude of the country for 
their services should take the substantial form of civil office, and 
that in the State, where opposition to the new Government had been 
most successful and pronounced, Federal patronage should be 
extended only to the party which supported the Government. A 
very good, informing, and here and there am sing, paper is “ The 
Whigs of Colonial New York.” Verse-making, at least of the 
controversial sort, cannot be said to have attained the character 
of a fine art in old New York, to judge from such lines as,— 

“ Give Church and Sta‘e a heuty thump, 
And knock down truth wi b filsenouds plamp; 
bo fiat sha 1 f«l: their churches’ fa r stones, 
Felied by another Pra se Gud Barebones, ’ 

Science Progress is another American quarterly that has 
obviously established itself; and it is therefore only necessary 
in connection with the February number to say that the purely 
scientific papers which it contains, such as “ The Classification of 
Igneous Rocks,” and “ The Space Relations of Atoms,” are fully 
up to the very high average of the magazine. From the ordinary 
layman’s standpoint the most interesting paper, however, is 
the first, entitled “‘ Emancipation from Scientific Materialism,” 
by W. Ostwald, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Leipzig. Whether the general conclusion which Professor 
Ostwald arrives at will be understanded of the people, is doubtful, 
for it comes to this :—“ Immense as are the advantages possessed 
by the energetical conception of the universe over the mechanic il 
or materialistic, it seems to me, nevertheless, tbat already certain 
points may be noted which are not covered by the knowa laws of 
energy, and which, therefore, p int to the existence of principles 
which extend beyond these. Energetics will remain beside these 
new laws; but it will not be in the future, as we must te-diy 
consider it, the most comprehensive principle ruling natural 
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phenomena ; it will, perhaps, appear as a special case of a still 


more goneral relation of the nature of which we can at present 
have scarcely an inkling.” 

My Dog Plato: his Adventures and Impressions. (Edward 
Arnold.)—‘ Plato’ tells his own story, and begins by informing 
us, on the authority of his mistress, that “he is remarkably 
clever, thoroughly gentle, and perfectly obedient ;” further, that 
he is a “golden collie, of old Scotch family, and much superior 
to the black-and-tan variety.” We gather that he is a trifle con- 
ceited and lazy, has at least to contend, not always successfully, 
with greediness, and is fond of having his own way—but then, 
as he remarks with some force to the reader—“ don’t you?” 
Whatever he is, he tells a capital story of himself, of what he 
thinks about humans, about other dogs, about cats,—he has a 
special objection to the cat which, when it is chased, will not run. 
And who does not know how foolish a dog looks when the cat 
stops still? One of his least satisfactory experiences was going 
to be shown. It seems that he was deluded with the hope of 
visiting a palace, and found that the quarters set apart fur the 
dog-guests were not at all satisfactory. On the whole, this is a 
most amusing book. 

Hugh Melville’s Quest. By F. M. Holmes. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—News is brought one evening to Lady Melville and Hugh that 
the head of the family has been killed in fighting with the 
Spaniards, and the eldest son captured and put to the galleys. 
Hugh’s quest is the recovery of his brother, and this he accom- 
plishes after much fighting and exciting midnight visits to 
Spanish galleys to discover if his brother be among the sleeping 
rowers. It is not till the battle of Gravelines disperses the 
Great Armada that Harry Melville is found, and saved just in 
the nick of time. A refreshing stirring story in Hugh Melville’s 
Quest, and one sure to delight young boys, and young girls too. 


Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest. By Agnes Smith Lewis. (Macmillan and Co.)—We 
cannot do more than call the attention of students of the Bible to 
this volume; to examine it in detail would be a work beyond the 
scope of these columas. The controversy roused by the occur- 
rence in Matt. i. 16 of the words corresponding to the Greek xa} 
lwohp eyévynoev Inoodv, according to the formula of the earlier 
steps of the genealogy, is likely to last some time. Passing on, as 
from too thorny a subject, we may note that the disputed ending 
of St. Mark’s Gospel is absent, and absent in such a way as to 
show that it never existed. Some of the minor peculiarities are 
highly interesting. In the account of the Crucifixion we are told 
that Jesus wore the thorn-crown.—With this may be mentioned 
The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, by Frederick Henry Chase 
{same publishers). Mr. Chase has selected passages from the 
Gospels, and comments on the differences exhibited between the 
Syro-Latin and the text; it is settled from the Greek codices. 

The Renegade. By James Chalmers. (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
This is a story of Paul Jones, the privateer, in which especial 
stress is laid on a supposed right which he had to a Scotch peer- 
age, and on the fraudulent dealings by which he was ousted from 
it, to the permanent embitterment of his life. Whatever merits 
the story possesses are greatly obscured by the style, which is 
cumbrous, lengthy, and tedious, This is the sort of thing that 
wearies out the most patient reader: —“ The night wore on. The 
moon passed the zenith of her pale splendour, and though with 
lustre yet undiminishcd, began to incline to the downward steep.” 

Some Notable Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. Montague 
Fowler. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. Fowler begins with Augustine, and 
follows him with Theodore, to whom the Anglican Church, more 
than to any other man, owes its present organisation After a 
long gap we have Anselm. Becket, of course, cannot be omitted. 
Chieheley and Warham are two other pre-Reformation Primates. 
Cranmer and Parker are the first of the second line. The other 
lives are Laud, Sancroft, Howley, Sumner, Longley, and Tait. 
Tait was a great statesman, but Howley, Sumner, and Longley 
had little claim beyond those of personal merit and piety for the 
master position which they held in the Church. 


Sheila’s Mystery. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
“Sheila” is a jealous,“ cantankerous” little girl, who makes herself, 
and, as far as may be, every one about her, unhappy. There is a secret 
about her parentage —it is not made clear at first sight what it 
was—and a conversation which, by an unlucky chance, she over- 
hears, reveals it to her. Hence come various romantic adven- 
tures, beginning with a flight from home. Let us hope that no 
little girl will be tempted to imitate. It might have been as well 
not to let off this very troublesome heroine so easily. 

My Honey. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat,” &c. (A. D. Tnnes.)— 
This is a sufficiently good love-story, but it is such as many 
novelists could have written. It wants the special attraction 
which so great a multitude of readers have found in “ Tip-Cat,” 





and, we should imagine, in its successor, Don.” The taming 
process, as it is carried on in the stubborn temper of Hetty, is 
very well described. —~ To Set Her Free. . By G. M. Robins. 
2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) —This is a story of Nihilists and 
detectives, and fairly good. We must own ourselves not entirely 
satisfied with the way in which Miss Trevaunance is entangled 
in a compromising secret. Saving this objection, the plot is 
good ——The Sweet West Country. By Alan St. Aubyn. (F. V. 
White.)—There are some choice bits of Devonshire scenery in 
this tale, and the fortunes of Hetty and her lovers, worthy and 
unworthy, find an excellent setting in the descriptions of nature, 
human and other, which Alan St. Aubyn gives us.——The Ragged 
Edge. By Anna, Comtesse de Brémont. (Downey and Co.)—This 
is a collection of “ Tales of the African Goldfields.” There is some 
comedy in them, more tragedy. On the whole, they may be said to 
be effective. —— We have a new edition before us of Two in the Bush 
and Others Elsewhere, a collection of short stories, by Frankfort 
Moore (A. D. Innes). Another collection of the same, of finer 
quality, as may be judged from the author’s name, than we 
commonly find in such gatherings. It is really impossible to re- 
view books thus made up.——The Divinations of Kala Persad,-by 
Headon Hill (Ward, Lock, and Bowden), contains some detective 
stories, in which the chief agent is an Indian, whose extra- 
ordinarily keen faculty of intuition carries an Englishman of 
moderate intelligence through his difficulties. There is much 
cleverness in them. 

The Buried Cities of Vesuvius. By J. Fletcher Horne, M.D. 
(Hazell, Watson, and Viney.) —Dr. Horne has nothing particularly 
new to say, but he puts together in a clear and agreeable 
narrative the facts that we have about the destruction of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, and about the social life, &c., which the 
remains of these places reveal to us. There are, of course, more 
learned and technically complete books on the subject, but the 
reader will find a considerable mass of information put within 
easy reach in this volume. There are photographic illustrations 
of the chief streets, the amphitheatre, &c. 

Castle Sombras. By H.Greenhough Smith. (Newnes.)—A very 
thrilling romance is Castle Sombras, with its brave heroine Thyrza, 
and its villain Sir John Sombras. The blindfold duel isa terrible 
tour de force, and the excitement and the weird horror of some of 
the scenes are very vividly des:ribed. Perhaps the pistol changes 
hands too many times, and Sir John Sombras is allowed too many 
chances of turning the tables, but we can readily forgive this 
abundance of incident and the rather modern form of the language, 
in the dramatic vigour of the descriptions and the strong imagina- 
tion shown. Mr. Smith ought to dramatise Castle Sombras; it 
would need but little alteration. ; 

The Story of the Kings of Israel and Judah. By Henry Hill. 
(Elliot Stock.)\—We do not think that the. reader of the Bible 
will be much helped by this consecutive arrangement of the Old 
Testament narratives. These narratives want explanation; and 
if they are to be handled at all, must be. handled. with, more 
thoroughness than we find here. On p. 192, for instance, Mr. Hill 
tries to reconcile the two accounts of the death of. Ahaziah (of 
Judah), but he makes both of them unintelligible, 





[Magazines FOR THE Buiinp.—We are asked to state that 
magazines for the blind, printed in a raised type called Braille, 
are published by the British and Foreign Blind Association, 
33 Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, W.—Recreation, a magazine 
for blind adults, is published on the fifteenth of every month, its 
year beginning in January. The subscription is 9s. a year, 
postage free, for the United Kingdom, 10s. fot’ abroad.—Play- 
time, a magazine for blind children, is publishéd on the first of 
every month, its year beginning in June. The subscription to 
Playtime is the same as that of Recreation. The subscriptions 
cover the cost of the printing and paper, the metal plates being 
given, The-publishers make no profit on thé magazines.] 
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HE LADIES” RESIDENTIAL ‘CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. A FEW S&TS of UN. 
FURNISHED ROOMS VAOANT. Rents from £3 a month. Gereral dining- 
room.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


KF H. GRESSON, M.A., Winchester and Oriel College, | 
e 





Oxford, and G. L. EVANS, B. A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, ' 


0.C.C., Oxford, RECKIVE BOYS, between the ages of eight and fourteen, to 
PREPARE for ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIPS at all the Public Schools, 
The house stands in seven acres of ground, 800ft above sea-level, on sand and 
gravel soil. It is situated in the healthiest part of Sussex, amidst beautiful 
scenery and surroundings, thirty-four mi'es from London and seven from Tun- 
briege Wells. There is a well-laid cricket ground, and special a-tention is paid 
to Cricket and Football. Ponies are kept, and Rid ng thoroughly taxght. The 
Sinitation is pe: fect, and is annually inspected by the London Sanitary Assurance 
Arsociation.—The Grange, C:iowborougr, Sus:ex. 


URY S. EDMUNDS, KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL.— 
SPECIAL PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, and 
NAVY. Leavirg Exhititicns: Three of £60 per annum for 4 years, one of £0 
~~ annum end one «f £18 per annun for 3 \ears. School fees, £50 a rae 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 27ta. —Rey. A, W. 
CALLIs, M.A., Head-Master. 
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T EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 

S Snblic School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentle men’s Sons in 
— for Universities, Army, fr... on defin te Church principles. Fees: 
Preperetion 5S (Sons of Clereymen, £60); Day Boys. 21 gnireas. Classical and 
oa! - bom Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 


Warden. 


SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 

ag an to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 

av school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. _ Candi- 
preg be between twelve and fifieen years of age on July Ist. One Schol-r- 
Gip reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 


iculars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst<d, Essex. 
posure miss 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. He ad-Master— Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarsbips, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 

Fees from 14 t» 18 Guineas per Term. 

TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 

















PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 
place at Uppingham on MARCH 2th, 25h, and 26th, 1896, for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, to of £50 pur annum, two of 
£30 per annum, each tenahie at the school —Candidates entertained free of 
charge if application be made by MARC 14tb, 1896. 


HELTENHAM COLUEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 235th, 27th, 
gsth. KLEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at lea-t, of va'ue ranging between £-0 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarde}. Chi-f Sub ec‘s, Classics and M«thematic.. 
Cand dates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheitenham. 








EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES.—A SCHOOL 
H for BOYS (9-17). Ali usual subjects taught on modern methcd+, 
Pr.ctical training in Workshops, Laborstories, anda Farm of fitty acres, under 
Manager with Co'onial experien:e. Religious teachinz, undeuomi: ational. 
Pre-ent numbers, 30. Visits invited.—App'y to J. H. BADLEY, MA., Bedales, 
Ha) ward's Heath, Sussex. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymuasium; 

Riding. Nomber of Girls limited to twentv. Pr: spectas on application to 

Miss 5. OUAKR, The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or mcre Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £380 a ye:r, which may be 

mereased f:0m a special fund to £100 a year ia cases of scholars who r quire ir. 

—Furtber particulars trom the HEaD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the Uollege, 
Cl foon, Br stol. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£70, £50, £20. Examiration BEGINS JUNE 2n4, and will be held 
simultane snsly in Lincon or Ozford. School fees, 66-70 guineas. — Further 
information from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 

.O.mbridge Higher Local Cert fic .t2 in Honours), assi-tei by a Universi y 
Graduate, PREVARKS BOYS fer the PUBLIC SUHOOLS and the ROYAL 
NAVY. Boys uncer s'x years of age are taught in the Kiuder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in tue charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Fruebel Soc etv. 
Inclasive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a y ear according to age.—PIX HOLME, DORKING, 

















ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
«f £80, on» of £50, one of £40. Eecton, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARVEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kogineer for Employment in Europe, India, ard the Colonies. About FOKTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State wil: offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appuintments as Assistant Engiueers in the Public 
Works J ep artmett, and Three Appoin' ments as Assistant Superinutend-nts in the 
Teleg. aph Department.—F.r part culars apply to SECRETARY at tie College. 








ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

SENIOR MALHEMATICAL MISTRESS ‘is REQUIRED, High matte- 
matical qual:fications with some experience esseatia'.—tnformation as t» salary 
and duties can be obtained from tha HEAD-MISTRESS. Applications to be 
torwared by February 24h. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
Sard 9 YORK PLACR, BAKER STREKT, W. 
LENT TEKM SKsrI 'N 1895 96, 
The HALF TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, February 20th. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.wW. 

Fc unded 1807. Inclusive F.es, For Prospectus, &., app'y to the Heat- 

Muster, J. D. MCCLURE, M.A.. LL M., to the Boarding-House Master, or t» tbe 
Seeretiry.—LHNT LER d BEGINS MONDaY, January 13th, 1896, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
3t. Andrewa, N.B. 


1 eer BURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 

TURKR at tle Tdinburgh School of Medicine tuk.s a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. | Home c.mfurts, together wich careful and thorough Preparation for 
she Ex: minations, are afforded. R-fe-encas excLanged,—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNKR, 37 Gecrge Square, Edinburgh. 











ff.0 INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 

sommended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


A LADY VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDS PENSION. 
FAMILLE where FOUR GIRLS are KECK: VED, Exceptional Fduca- 
tial advautages, combi ed with rtived home comforts and individual care, 

















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magéalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the Schoo! and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sanahurs*, 
—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, inc!uding Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a bigh and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misees FRANKLIN. 





ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOODTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 
asristed by Residevt Masters and a Trained Govervess, prepares Boys for the 
Pub ic Schools, Hvuse stands on cliff overluoking se4, sout i aspect; shelte ed 
pleyground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guiueas according to age. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frenc*, German, Music, Singing, and Puinting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Misa 
Ph aed Head-Mistress of the N.irwich High-School, ana Madame 
ie WORMS. 


Eo 8 F A BS oo ee & 


FNTRANC® SCHOLARSHIPS, 
EXAMINATION, MARCH 25:h, 26th, and 27th, 1896, 
Apply, BURSAR, Ki ssall, Fiestwood, 








Z.. GE OR C3’ S BO 8.P i P-Ack. 
YDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnest'y solicite. 
uarteee arene “—_ — Bank, oa Gate, S.W. 
is Gracs the DuKE o ESTMINSTER, K.G., ~ 
Timotay Houmes, Esq. } Treasa naies 
Cc. L. TODD, Secratary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 


landed property. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the s + tion uf schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home « 41'1094,—A Statement of Requirements should be cent to the Manager, 
R. J. bib «OK, M.A., 8 Lancaster Plsce, Strand, London, W.C. 





| secieiaeaialaicn ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


— 


INVESTED FUNDS .. we = wes wwe «= 220,000,000 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purcha-es. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Usicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for tueir own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
»| pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 


best 
“TOOTH POWDER, 


| end contains no mineral acid or gritty sabstances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 23. 91. per box. 


ROWLANDS 





ODONTO 





R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRU’SES and 
EDUCATIONAL TuURS. 

A THIRTY GUINEA PALESLINKE CRUISE, MAKCH 30th, including Egypt, 
Athens, and Constantinop'e. 
SIXTEEN GUINKA SPRING TOURS to ROME. Le:ztures by Professor 
Mahaffy, Canon Evans, and otbers. 
A TWENTY GUINEA BALTIC CROISE, MAY llth, including St. Peter:- 
js Cop-nhagen, Stockholm, and Christiana, A Twenty-si« Days’ Oru sa 
or £21, 
SIXTEEN and a HALF GUINEA ATHENS TOURS, 
BUSNI4, HERZ“#GOVINA, ani CONSTANTINOPLE, MAY 2lst. A Tour de 
Luxe conducted by Mr. Boyd-Carpenter. 
ICELANDIC and NORWEGIAN SU UMER CRUISES, 
SUMMER CRUISE to GHEKNLAND ant HUDS  'N BAY. 
Full particulars, with plens of the :teamers, from Mr. Peruwne’s £ecr.tary, 

5 Endsleigh Gariens, London, N.W. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS fur £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulare, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 





Higbest referenc:s exchanged. Mo erate ms, — t 
la Beau'ieu, la sana, ities ee ee ee 


(west end), London, 
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FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WEST INSTER, S.W. 





Saceca = Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrrsipENT—The Right. Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Ouarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of alee FM Deputy-CHairMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Puysicux—J., KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. F.LA. 


Szcrrtary—G@. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) : 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. 


Annual Income, £395,073. 





BONUS YEAR, 1896.—All with-profit Pclicies in force on June Ist, 1896, will share in the distribution, 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Agents being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—‘i he combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LahGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812, 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE JNSTITUTION IN THE UniITED KinepoM. 

6.—Assured Mewbers have therefore aBSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES orantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 


PROMPTLY AND 
EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 
DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 158, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, per Dozen. 
Bats. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wiue usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINK, old in 

bottle We can strongly recom- 

m:n thiswine. On compari-on it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

forei. n houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
duzen, 

HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condit'on, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
includ ng Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 18-0, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
Noth John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





- ‘ t:- Boy Stood on the Burning 


. ck,”"—Seme irreverent 7 erson has declared 
t:at hisreison for so d ing was that it was too hot 
t» rit dewa; bu t isisa litel. The reason was that 
the gailan Loy wou'd rot desert bis post. With an 
im i it oredierce to bis father’s commands he stayed 
u 9. the born ng sh p, acd went t) a g’orions death. 
But suppore at the jast mement young Ca-abiaucs 
kad been saved, what then? He wou-d certainly have 
been very much burned, and the test thing for 
bm wonld have been an immediate applic:tion of 
Hui way’s femous Ointment, a certein remedy in all 
caes of burne, scalds, abces-¢s, 1h umati:m, lumbage, 
sciut ca, trouchitis, asthma, sore throat, aud the like, 





CCIDENTS ro LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Es‘ablished 1819, Capital £1,000,000, 
Compensation Paid .. .. ... £3,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1651. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
belew £100. 

STOCKS ard SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BJRKBECK ALMANACK, with ful! particn- 
lars, po:t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital crcccccscrrscrsovessee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 











HURST & BLACKETT's 
NEW NOVELS. 





A PAINTER’S ROMANCE, 


and other Stories By ELeaxor H 
Anttor of “ The Price of a Pearl,” «7, 
To morrow,” &€. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


ERICA’S HUSBAND. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Sir Anth 
“Ma jory’s Mistike,” &. 2 vols, 


A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis 


Vintras, Author of ‘ Lady Polly,” 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


FRIEND OR RIVAL. By 


ELIZABETH NEAL, Author cf “Coming cf Age,” 
‘*My Brother Bas!,’’ &. 2 vols, , 


THE SPORT OF STARS, 


By A1aernon Gissine, Author of “A Moorland 
Idy1,” ‘A Village Hampden,” &c. 2 vols, 


EGERIA. By Lily Thick. 


NESSE. Now first published in 1 vol. cr, 8vo, 63, 


OLMes, 
o-day and 


eny,” 


1 vol, 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREKT, 


SESAME CLUB PAPERS. 


A SERIES OF PAMPHLETS REARING ON 
THE NEW EDUUATION, 
The First Thiee Numers are Now Ready, 
CONTESTS, 
1. Epucative Lrssons. By Lad» Isatel Margesson, 
2, THe Stupy or Firowerg. By Professor Patick 
Geddes, 
3. BRUSHWORK FOR THE KINDERGARTEN AND Home, 
By E. Covke. 
Published by 
The EDUCATION LEAGUS, 171 Victoria St, 8.W, 
Price 6d. each Number, 
Six Months’ Subscription, 2s. 6d, 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 67. 


NITY NOT UNIFORMITY.” 
Some Thoagkts on the Union of Charches, 
By H.C. Catvertey, M.A., Rector of Church and 
Chapel, Brampton, Northamptonshire, and 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
London: Simpxiy, MsRsHALt, and Co. 
Northampton: W. Mark. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlementa, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 











GRATEFUL 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


COMFORTING. 


BREAKFA3T—SUPPER. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FAITHFUL DEAD. 
Shall We Pray for Them ? 
By A CHURCH LAYMAN. 


Small crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


Miss THACKERAY. 


By A . 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities et the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRET AY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions avd 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association shou'd be sent.—Bankers, 
Mersrs. RANSOM BOUVERIKE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 











HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the ; ublisted pr‘ce of nearly sll New Books, Bibies, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. (Orders by 
post execu'ed 4 return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 
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wR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





SECOND EDITION. 
The DANCER in YELLOW. By 
W. KE. Norris. 2 vols, 10s. net. 


r HEN EUM.—"‘ We are well content to read 
a 4 Oo. fic ions so lorg as he is pleaced to send 
them f.rth so well tinished and perfect. This etory 
is a most agreeable specimen of his art. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. 
By M. Hamitton. 1 vol., 63. 


BLACK AND WHITE,—“ The book is well written, 
aud hoids the attention from start to finish. 


“4 NOVEL BY A NOVELIST.” 
HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. T. 
Kyary. 1lvol., 63. 
NATIONAL OBSFRVER,—“ Clever characterira- 
tiov, natural dialozue, moral sini'y, and keen obser- 
vatiun and krowlsdge cf the world.” 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 
HATH EATEN, second Edition, 1 vol., 6s, 
STAND(RD.—‘ Told with humour, grace, sim- 
lcity. Tbe charm of the book is unueniatle,”” 
BY PERCY WHITE, 
CORRUPTION. 1 vol., 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ More than fulfils the 


brilliant promise of ‘Mir. Bailey-Martin.’’ 


BY PERCY WHITH. 
MR. BAILEY-MARTIN. A New 
Edition, wi h Portrait, 1 vol., 63, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*'Tcems with smart say- 
ingsand grape characterisations, and caanot fail 
to make its mark among the cieverest novels,” 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
“THE PIONEER” SERIES. 


Cloth, 33. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The RED BADGE of COURAGE. 


By StepHen Crane. Third Edition, 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Mr. Crane’s picture of 
the effect of actual fighting on a raw regiment is 
sinply unapproached in intimate knowledge and 
sustained imaginative strength...... He lives in the 
scenes Le depicts,” 


The RED BADGE of COURAGE. 


VANITY FAIR. — ‘An extrao-dinarily clever 
b ok.....1t is imp ssible to do justice to the extra- 
«rainary power with which the ever-shifting scenes 
(fa battleti-ld are described, and we can only recom- 
sicnd it most cordially.” 


The RED BADGE of COURAGE. 


_ BLACK AND WHITE.— Quite a remarkab'e pro- 
duction, even for the notable * Pioneer Series,’”’ 


The DEMAGOGUE and LADY 
PHAYRE. By Wiitiam J. Locxz, Author of 
** At the Gate of Samaria.” 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.—" Au advance on his 
previous novel. Of greater interest, of a higher tone 
of thought, Will doubtless be read by many whose 
minds are occupied with labour problems.” 


HER OWN DEVICES. By C. G. 


CoMPTON, 
MANCHESTER COURIER,—"Very br'ght ard 


interesting,” 


PAPIER MACHE. By Charles 


ALLEN, [Neat week, 





A NEW VOLUME of the UNIFORM EDITION of 
TURGENKEV'S NOVELS, 


TRANSLATE > by CONSTANCE GARNETT, 


SMOKE. By Ivan Turgenev. 


1 vol., 3s, net, 





Ton ton: 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER have the 
pleasure to announce the publication of an entirely new 
Series of Popular Biographies, entitled 


FAMOUS SCOTS. 


THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY. 
Price 1s. 6d., cloth; extra binding, gilt top, 2s, 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Hector C. Macpherson. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


ALLAN RAMSAY. By OvipHant Smraton, RICHARD CAMERON. By Profe-sor Herxxess. 
HUGH MILLER, By W. Kerrn Leask. NOXMAN MACLEOD. By Joun Wettwoop. 
JOHN KNOX. By A, Taytor Innes. SIR JAMKS Y. SIMPSON. By Eve Biantrre 
THE BaLLADISTS. By Joun Gepprr, SIMPSON. 
S'R WALTER SCOTT. By Professor Saintspury. | THK BLACKWOOD GROUP, By Sir Groraz 
ROBERT BURNS. By Gapriet Seroun. Dovetas. 

To be fo'lowed by other volumes at intervals. Prospectus on application. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, London and Edinburgh. 





JUST PUBLISHED. OCTAYVO, 10s. 6d, CLOTH BOARDS. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


of New England and their Puritan 
Successors. 


By JOHN BROWN, B.A,, B.D., 
Author of “John Bunyan, his Life, Times, and Work.” 


With Illustrations from original Sketches by CHARLES WHYMPER. 


“Dr. Brown tells thestory with all tha exact learn‘ng, ths robust 33189, the genia’ chart’ wich, jrined with 
b'gher gifts, his given bim his emiaent position in the relig ous community which ho adorn:.”"—Dui'y News. 

The auth or modestly ca ls it ‘a re-tetling’ of an old story under the new lights of a later time, being 
founded largely on the di covery in 1855 of the original manuscript of Governor Bradford's ‘ History ot 
the Plymouth Plantation,’ but largely indebt-d to the author's indepsndent stul es, ani his intimats kaow- 
ledge of the localities ia Englaud assuciated with the ear y settlers in New Eavland. ’—Ti nes, 

“©The book is one which should have a place, nut only in the l brary of ever, c ngrezationalist, but of 
every one who really desires to get at the root of the retigious cont:oversies whisk most divide us."— 
Independent, 

« We heartily thank Dr, Rrown for a book which we have found to be full of charm.”—Mancles‘er 
Guardian. 

“Jt shou'd find a place on the sheives of evary I:brary iu the land.”"—We tern Morning News. 

“ An admirable piece of work, and will probaviy be the standard authority un the sucject fur many a day 
to come.”—Glasgow Hera'd, ; 

“The task of describing the foundation of what has besome te American Ropnblic, could not have been 
placed in the hands of ove more cumpetent, arprecia‘ive, ent clear-righted.”—Birmingham Post. ; 

“* Worthy to be named with the author's ‘vuln Bunyjau,’ ard is w.i-ten in ast, le which haves nothing 
to be desired.”’—Methodist Recorder. : ; 

«© Sume of us wish we were rich men that we mizht make a gi t of th’s work to hundrids of young men.” 
— Methodist Times, ; ; 

« The volume is empha’ ically onain which the author and the subject are worthy of eacict’ er."—Academy. 

“Dr. Brown’s latest book dis; lays the same patient resesch, ¢xact sc 1olars ip, criti al discrimination, 
and studied mederation of treatment which make its prececes or (Jubu Bunyan) eewarkab'e.”—Speaker, 

“The Pilgrim Fathers live and move, and endure and over.ome in Lis pa_e'; to have told tue:r story 
worthily is his highest praise.”—British Weekly. 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACI SOCIETY, 53 Paternoster Row, London, 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW BOOK. 


NOTICE.—THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGA-~ 
DIER GERARD, “le New Volume by the Author 
of “ The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” with 24 Full- 
page Illustrations, 1s now ready at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, price 6s. 

London: GEORGE NEWNES, Liwited. 











THE ISOLATION OF ENGLAND. 


A Full Account of the Causes which have led to the Present Situation will be found in 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE 


A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL POLICY. 


By 8PENSER WILKINSON. 65vo,7:. 6d. Among the chapters are: — 
SP! ON OF TURKEY |TH# UsE OF ARMIES, EGYPI, 

TA NO THE TRIPLE ALLIAN JE. | f{HE SECREC OF Tdk SEA. | A WARNING FROM G&R ANY. 
And The EXPANSION of FRANCE, giving a suce net account of Modern French Policy aud of the questions 
of Tonquin, Siam, Madagascar, the Niger, Newfoundl ind, ani the Me literranean, 

LORD ROBERTS writes:—*I cannot tell you how interested I have been in * The Great Alternative. 
No book has given me so much pleasure since I read‘ he Influence of Sea Power upon History.’ ‘Lhe work is 
really so valuable it ought to be read by every Englishman,” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. (Lim ), London. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Extra Crown 8yvo, 53, 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


Part I. By Exnest ArtHurR Garpner, M.A., formerly Director of tke 
British School of Archzology at Athens, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LITERATURE (1780-1895). By Georoe Saintspury, Professor of Rhe-oric 
and Evglish Lite: ature in the Cniversity of Edinburgh. 


Extra Crown 8:0, 6s, 6d. 


JOAN THE MAID, a Dramatic Romance. 


By Joun Huytiery Sxrine, Warden of Gl nalmond, 

Mr. Anprew LanG in COSMOPOLIS says:—‘' To my taste, of all poets 
known to we (who have dealt with the subject) Mr, Skrine’s arrow is nearest to 
the gold.” 

Crown Svo, 103. 61. 


NEW ORLEANS: the Place and the People. 


By Grace Kina. With I!'ustratiors by Frances E, Jones. 
Demy 8ve, 12s. 6d. 


THE BURMAN, HIS LIFE AND NOTIONS. 


Fy Suway Yor, Subject of the Great Queen. Second Edition. 











ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE 


ABBEY. By T. Love Peacock. Illustrated by Hl. R. Mivrar, with an 
Introduction by GEORGE SaintszuryY. C:own 8vo, 33, 6d. 


EVERSLEY SERILES.—New Volumes. 
INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


—— of Lectures. By Sir J. R. SEE.Ey, K.C.M.G., Litt.D.,&c. Globe 
vo, 58. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. III. By Jonn Ricuarp Green, M.A. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Vol. III. 
Dramatic acd Later Poems. Globe 8vo, 53. 


2 vols, Svo, 


ULSTER AS IT IS; or, Twenty-Eight 
Years’ Experience as an Irish Etitor, Ry THomas MackniGat, Author of 
“The History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke,” &. [Neat week. 


Extra Crcwa 8v0, 83. 61, 


SOUND AND MUSIC. An Elementary 


Treatise on the Physical Oonstitution of Mu ical Sounds and Harmony. By 
SepLeEY Taylor, M.A. Third Edition, 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





Messrs. Ward § Downey announce the publication 
of a Reproduction in Facsimile of the Original 
Manuscript in Fulham Palace Library of the 


HISTORY OF THE 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION. 


By WILLIAM BRADFORD, 


One of the Founders of and Second Governor of that Colony, 


Containing an account of the Voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers in 


‘THE MAYFLOWER,’ 
and the names of those who sailed in that ship, “ and were 
(by the blessing of God) the first beginners, and (in a sort) 
the foundation of all the plantations and colonies in New 
England.” 
With an Introduction by JOHN A. DOYLE, 
Fellow of All Svuls’ College, Oxford. 
Super-royal 4to, 280 folio pages, on fine Hand-made Paper, handsomely bound. 


A limited number of copies are now ready, price £4 4s. net, 
each copy numbered, 


WARD and DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C 





By the Rev. HARRY JONES. 


“DEAD LEAVES AND LIVING SEEDS,” 


SECOND EDITION. 4s. 

“Full of stimulus and suygestion...... and iustinct with kindly humour.”— 
Times,—‘“ Lively and instructive.”"—Daily News.——“ An excellent piece of 
biography...... No book more wholly free from cant and unreal sentiment has 
reached us for a long time ”—Athenzum.——“ Like a tonic.”—S} ectator.——"* A 
charming fasciculus,”—Guardian “* Excellent.”—Methodist Times, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 








J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


IMPRESSIONS 
AND MEMORIES, 


By James Asucrorr Noste, Author of “ The Sonnet in Eng. 
land,” &. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. " 
‘* Short as are h’s essays, we fee’, after reading them, as if almost all had been 


said that was worth saying on the subject selected for discussion, an j 
in the fewest and most sppropriate words,”’— Spectator, » and said, to, 





NEW BALZAC VOLUME, 


OLD GORIOT. 


Edited by Professor Sarntspury. Translated by Miss Exiry 
Marriace. With 3 Etchings by W. Boucher. Crown 8yo 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. . 


‘It has the singular merit of being so idiomatic and natural that those who 
do not hnow the or ginal might earily take it to be an Eng i-h story of Parisian 
life, and yet so true to Balzac’s manner that those who are tamiiiar with him 
will recoguise many of his peculiarities even in the version, and almost find 
themselves doubting whether they are reading him in French or in English,”— 
Gla-gow Herald. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LYRIC POETS SERIES, 


‘It is pleasant to have so much good critici+m aud good literature br 
within the compass of a single dainty volume.”—Times, ought 


CAMPION. 


Edited by Ernest Ruys. Limp cloth, with cover design by 
H. Granville Fell. 2s. 6d. net. Limited Edition on Hand 
made Paper, 5s. net. 


OLD CHESTER. 


Etched and Described by H. Crickmorg, With 11 Full-page 
Etchings on Copper and 20 Full-page Pen-and-Ink Sketches, 
feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


** He has prepared a memorial of the ripe beauties of the town and its neigh. 
bourhood, for which Chester should feel thaukful; and his historical and 
descriptive cha; ters prove that he has studied the place thoroughl3 axd lovingly 
in other ways than as a draughtsman.”—Scotsman, 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 
FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


A Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving the 
Dervishes, 1879 to 1895. 
By RUDOLF O. SLATIN PASHA., 
Translated by Major WinGate, C.B., Author cf “ Mabdism and the Egyptian 
Soudan,” &. Fully Illustrated, royal 8vo, 21s. net, 


The FIRST EDITION having been entirely exhausted, is now in the 
Booksellers’ hands, and a SECOND EDITION is in rapid 
preparation. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES in a WAGGON. 


A Narrative of a Journey in Oape Colony, the Transvaal, and the Charterrd 
Company’s Territor.es. By ALICE BLaNCHE BaLrour. With nearly 40 
original! Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map, demy Svo, Its. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A charming record of a most interesting journey. It furni-hes 
uncommonly good and at the moment exceedingly opportune reading, since a 
good deal of the ground traversed coincides with the scenes where history has 
been made in the last three weeks.”” 


WITH KELLY to CHITRAL. By Lieutenant 


W. G. L. Beynon, D.S.0., 3rd Goorkba Rifles, Staff Ufficer to Co'. Kelly witu 
the Re'ief Force. With Maps, Pl. ns, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—*The whole story so ove flows with fun, good 
temper, and good tense, there is so keen an enjoyment of the adventure aud 0 
admirab’e a contempt for di-comfort, exposure, and danger, that it is im; ossible 
to read it without sy mpathy and pleasure.” 


A LITTLE TOUR in AMERICA, By the 


Very Rev. & ReysoLtps Horr, Dean of Rochesier, Author of “‘ Tue 
Memories of Dean Ho’e,” “A Book about Roses,” &c, With numerous Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 16+, 
CHURCH TIMES,—“ We say to everybody, Get the ‘I ittle Tour,’ and thank us 
for indicating the extent of ground which ths survey of Amcrizan life cove’ .” 


MEMORIES of MASHONALAND. By the 


Right Rev. Bishop KniGnt Broce, formerly Bishop 0 Mashonaiaud. With 
Protogravure Frontispiece, cl stb, 8vo, 10s. td. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* To review this book fully is impossibie, as there 
is not a single page devoid of interest, and all those who take an interest in 
Scuth African affairs should not fail to read it.’’ 


STUDIES in EARLY VICTORIAN LITERA- 


TURE. By FrepERIc Harrison, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Choice of Look,” 
&e. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. ‘ 
SPECTATOR.—" L:t us say at once that this is a charming bock. One lays i 
dowa nct cnly delighted by its literary cxcellence, but with something like 
affection for the person who wrote it.” 
SRCOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter 


Ra ziGuH, Professor«f English Literatare at L'verpool University Ccliege, 
Author of “The Knglish Novel,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2:. 6d, 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ A capital p:ece of work.” 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


MR. LANG’S ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARC. 


e . 

A MONK OF FIFE: being the Chronicle 

i } Leslie of Pitcullo, c nverving Marvellous Deeds that 

wean in enn France in the Years of our Kedem:t on MCO XX1X.- 

XXXI Now first done into Env'irh, out « f the French, hy ANPREW LanG 

*, IiJustrations and numerous Inital Letters by telwyn Image. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s . : 

“ A narrative of personal adventure which is full of life an} msvement and of 

that historical colour which bet kens both genuiue imagination and sympathy 

with the life of past times.’’—Daily News, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 


JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LU.D, F.K.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
‘With Portrait and 2 Illustrations, 8vo, 153. 

“Wi'l te read with interest, not only by his fellow-biolozists, but by all who 
are interested ia the story of a jife devoted to the things of the mind. Romanes 
was in many respects a very interesting man...... Not the least interesting part 
of it consists of the letters addressed to Romanes by various eminent men.”— 


Times. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION 


AFTER THE DESTKUCTION OF JERUSALEM UNDER TITUS. By 
the Kev. ALFRED EpersHrim, M.A., D.D., Pb.D., sometime Grinfield 
Lectm er on the Septuagint in the Umversity of Oxford. New Evition (the 
Third), Revised by the Kev. Henry A. Wuirr, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, With a Preface by the Rev. W1Ltlam Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity and Canon of Corist Church, Oxford, 8vo, 1¥s, 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, and other 


Essays. Ky the late Tuomas Spencer Paynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis CamPBELL, Second Idi:ion, 
crown $ve, 7s. 6d, 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. By James 


Sutty, Author of “ Outlines of Psychology.” With 52 Keproductions of 
Drawings by Young Children. Second E ition, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
“We do not doubt that Mr, Sully’s book will delight and interest half the 
world.” —Spectator, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H. R. 


Hacgarp. With 25 Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenuszgen, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6. 


INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the 


Early H'story and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Insp ration. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Key. Witt1am Sanpay, D.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxfurd, Third 
and Cheaper Edition, Enlarged, with a New Preface, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE LAW OF SINAI: being Addresses 


on the Ten CO: mmandments, delivered to Ordinands, By tie Rev. B. W. 
Ranvotpu, M.4., Princ’ pal of tle ‘theological College and Hon. Canon of 
Ey, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8yo, 33, 6d. 


A FINANCIAL ATONEMENT. By B. B. 


West, Author of ‘* Half-Hours with the Mil. ionaires,” &, Crown 8vo, 63, 


POEMS. By Jennings Carmichael (Mrs. 


Francis Mullis), Crown 8vo, 6. net. 


*,* The author of these poems spent her girli-h years in the w. ird forests of 
Eastern Victoria, and it was there she acquired the intimate knowledge of what 
Marcus Clarke bas called “ the phanta-magoria of that wild dreamland termed 
the Bush,” which is one of the keynotes of her poetry. Later on Mis; Car- 
michael enterrd on a new range of experience as a nurse in the Children’s 
Ho pital of Melbourne, and the scenes and inc’dents that came under her 
observat on in this capacity have had their sha:e in suggesting subjects for 
sume of her poems, 


The volume has a recommendatory Introduction by Mr. J, F, Hocan, M.P, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Rombay. 


COSM OP OLIS: AN INTERNATIONAL 


Price 2s. 6d. MONTHLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY NUMBER.—24,000 copirs sold ont on publication. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER.—a First Edition of 18,000 co, ies now ready. 

Wata oF HERMISTON (eae FEBRUARY. 
S continue a - Robert Louris STEVENSON, 

DUMAS AND THE ENGLISH DRAMA ... we W. ARCHER. ea 
THE FIGURE IN THE CARPKT (conclusion) ... Henry JAMFS. 
JAMES DARMESTETER IN ENULAND we Mm»e. J. DARM*STETER 

s Mary BR binson), 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION tide = ance —— 
“PAS DANS LE TRAIN” .,., ae wo Gen” 
LETTRE SUR L’ARBITRAGE bate we JULES SIMON, 
LE MOUVEMENT DES IDEES EN FRANCE... Epovarp Kop. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS... Nae be tee ee. Gustave LARROUMET, 
LE IRBILE DES NIBELUNGEN ... 8Sans GaBRIEL Monop, 
of penneerere ail L en Evcéne Mintz. 





Df VINCI... 
REMI DER RAUBER .. Peter Roseccer. 
DIE NEUE ANWEND lou r “en 

DOQEHEMG cen cee, cg nee: a Son ee 
Die ee cee DoMas IN DEUTSOHLAND... Karu Frenzet, 

a 3 ) N 
fay dak CHE REVOLUTION UND DIE) Max Luss. 


KIR oe Res pe ee 
DIE ALTK ARABISOHE POESIE _. JULIUS WELLHAUSEN. 


DEUTSOHRS CHRISTENTUM VOR TAUSEND } 4 yrox fet Meettena at 


UNG DER MONROE- 


JAHREN ooo ° aoe ote 
CHRONICLES :—LITER ATURE—EmIite Facver. 
FORKIGN AFFAIRS—Henry Norman, F. pg Pressenst, & “Ianotus,” 
Annual Subscription, 33s. Half-yearly, 16s. 6d. post-free, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Work by Sir William Muir. 


With 12 Ful!-page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 102. 6d. 


THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTY 


OF EGYPT, 126.-!517 A D. By Sir Witt1am Muir, K..8.1., LL.D.. DC.L, 
Pb.D. (Bologua), Au hor of “‘ The Life of Mahumet,” “ Mahomet and Islam,’ 
** The Ca'iphate,” &. 


MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S 
POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 


At al Booksellers’ and Librarians’, crown 8vo, 6:, 


THE SOWERS. _ By Hevyry Seton 
Mernrimay, Author of * With Edged Tool ,” *‘ The Grey Lady,” &c. 
r “‘ The p'ot is so g004, the story is so well sxstaived, that one 
TUE AIL y | need hardly hesitate to give the authcr all the credit that is 
TRLEGRAPH. | 2¥e for having composed a novel considerably beyond the 
aee* | veach of most uf Lis contemporaries.” 


THE SOWERS. By Henry Szton 


MeRgEIMAN. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


“A story of absorbing interest from the fist page to the 
last. There is romance in it; there are strange situations; 





From 

THE scenes that form memorable p ciures in the wind, fine dramatic 

SCOTSMAN. action, and characters of no comaon kind drawn with a 
masterly hand.” 


THE SOWERS. By Henry Seron 


Merriman, Author of “‘ With Edged Tools,”’ ‘The Grey Lady,” &c. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“The incidents sweep across the stage in a grand and beautiful pageant......4 
thoroughly good novel."—GLASGOW HERALD. 


THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL. With a Critical 


Re-orstraction of the Text. By J. Forton Buiair, B.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


From THE TIMES.—“ An extremely interesting Gospel tex‘, which does indeed 
make many rough places smooth, gives apparently a better order and a clearer 
chronology than is to be found iu any ind.vidual Gozpel, and will probably exc:te 
a good deal of attention.” 


DISTURBING ELEMENTS. By Masex C. 


BrrcHEnovueH. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


*‘*« Disturbing Elements’ has more than one conspcuous merit. The characters 
are natural, and in a true sense realistic. The writing is vivid, cultured, and 
smart in that word’s best meaning.”"—THE GUARDIAN. 


FERSIS YORKE. By Sypney CaristTIAy, 


Author of ‘ Lydia,” “Sarah: a Survival,” “Two Mistikes,” &. Square 
16mo, 4s, (being Volume VI. of “THE NOVEL SERIES”). 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 














RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND: 


Tang'er, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian 
Islands, &c. By Water FreweEn Lorp, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Arruur 


T. Fisuer, Majo~, late 21st Hussars, Author cf ‘‘ Through Stable and Sacdle 
Roow,” “ Rod and River.”” In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 143, 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC, from the 


Earliest Times to the Tudor Pericd. By Freperice James Crowrst, 
Author of ‘‘The Griat Tone Poets,” *“ Musi.al Anecdotes,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15a, 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
BY FE. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


THE MYSTERY OF MR. BERNARD BROWN 
In 1 vol. crown 8vv, 6:, 


—— 





BY MARGERY HOLLIS. 


UP IN ARMS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THICK AND THIN,” &, 
In 3 vols, small crown 8vo, 128, 





BY L. DOUGALL. 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MERMAID,” &c. 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A POPULAR NOVEL. 
The First Edition of 


MRS. TREGASKISS, 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 


Author of “ Coristins Caard,” 
having been exhausted, the Novel has been 
reprinted, and a full supply of copies of the 
SECOND EDITION may now be had, 
in 3 vols., 15s. net; and at every Library. 
“The situations are so interesting in themselves, and the local scenery is given 
with so much vividness, that probably few will troub!e the mselves as to the legiti- 


macy of the method employed to get the erring couple out of their scrape,’’— 


Glacgow Herali, d 
“The ch iracters have all a s'rength of individuality about then, and the writer 


has in parti ular picture? the child Ning and the old Australian miner admirably. 
Tbe sketches of scenes and men are decidedly go0d.’"—Scotsma». 


Mrs. HUNGERFORDS New Novel, A 
POINT OF CONSCIENCE, zs 
now ready, in 3 vols. 15s. net, and at 
every Library. 

WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN. 


By Sypnry Horers. 3 vels., 15s. net; and at all Libraries. 
“Bas, by its intrin ic merit, the sufficient raison d é*re of giving entertainment 
and delight.”—Glasgow Evening News 
“The writer dep c's flirtations with wonderful fac'lity, and in particx.sr seta 
off the intriguing of a married woman posing as a widow in search of a husband 
with comical, if de-picable, resa!ts.”"—Scotsma», 


A WOMAN INTERVENES. By 


Rosert Barr, Author of “Ina Steamer Chair,” &c, With 8 Illustrations 
by Hal Hurst. Orown 8vo. cloth, 3s 6. 

" Divides its interest very fa rly ketwern two themes, esch powerful in itaelf, 
—love and morey. The story is cleverly written, and, if rather impossible, is 
net the less readable on that ac’oint.”’—Scotsman, 

** 4 good, rapid, bust'ing novel...... modern and up to date.”—Giasgow Hera'd. 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. By 


Owen Hatt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
James Pan siys:—** The Track of a Storm’ is not a book to be put down 


till the storm is over.” 


THE REAL LADY HILDA. By B. M. 


Croxer, Author of “A Family Likeness,” &c. Crown 8vo, clovh, 33 6d. 
** Mre. Croker inherits the gifts of Thackeray in larger measure than any other 
{ ving writer ..... *Tie Real Lady Hilda’ is as celightful and refreshing a tale as 
the m: st surfeited nove!-rea ler cou'd desire.”—Echo. 


THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA 


TERRACE. By Dick Donovan, Author cf ‘‘A Detective’s T:iumpts,” &c. 
Crown 8ve, cloth, 33. 6d. 
““Wi1 yl-ase an int -rest all who like a good old-fashioned novel with a secret 
murder, sensational relationships, and a happy ending.”—Black and White. 
**Briskly and bright'y told.’’—Seotsman, 














NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


THIES, THE WANDERING HEIR, &c. By CHarirs Reape. (New 
Volume of the LIB&ARY EDITION of his Works.) 


THE GREY MONK. By T. W. Srzicur, 


Author of “The Myster'es of Heron Dyke.” 
“4n amusing story, the interest of which is well sustained throvghout.”— 


Dai'y Telygrayh. 


THE CHARLATAN. By Roszezr 


Bocuanan and Henry Murray. With a Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson. 
*‘A vary dramatic story.”—Literary World. 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ervzsr 


GLANVILLE. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
“Nou story, indeed, could well be cleverer or more exzi'inz.""—Academy. 


A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin H. 


McCartTHY. 
“The love-making all throngh is charming. I conld guess the orizinal of 
D>rothy Carteret, ani she ought to be highly flattered.”—Q ‘een. 


THE ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lyx 


Liyroy. Popular Ed tion, post 8vo, illustrated board:, 2:. 


TWO OFFENDERS. By Ovma. 


P. pular Ed'tion, post 8v», illustrated boards, 23, (February 20th, 


WALFORD'’S COUNTY FAMILIES 


OF THK UNITED KINGDOM (1896). Containing Not‘ccs of the Descent, 
Birth, Marr age, Educat‘on, &c., of more than 12,000 d'stinguish: d Heads of 
Famiiies, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cluth gilt, 50s 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEER- 


ee. rac aaye slap SEES, HOUSE OF COMMONS (1595), 
yal 32mo, c'cth, gilt edges, 5s, 

WALFOR8D’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1896). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1896). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1896). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1895). 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 














MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 00/3 
New Books. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


NEW and CHEAPEK EDITION, Revised and brought up to 
date, with a NEW CHAPTER on the © 


LATE WAR IN THE EAs?q, 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—COREA—CHINA, 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, m.p, 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps, extra crown 8yo, 7s, 6] 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


REGENERATION, 
A REPLY TO MAX NORDAU. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 
“Writing quietly, soberly, and dispassionately, the anonymou: aathor has 
produced ar ply which de-erves the attention of all who have been inclined to 
set too much store on ‘ Degeneration,’ or these who wou!d fain find a way out of 
the pessimism int» wh'ch it leids, ‘Ubis they will find in ‘R generation’ It is 
an admirable piece of work, and deserves to be widely read.”—Scotsman. 


REFLECTIONS & COMMENTS. 
1865-1895. 
By E. L. GODKIN. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Now ready. 

During his thirty years of editorial experience in connection with the Nation 
and New York Evening Post Mr. Gcdkin’s writiog has been by far the most 
pungent, powerful, and important contribution made to American journalism 
as per onal and trenchant as it is cultivated. From the mass of this work he 
bas here made a selection that forms a volume of essays in social and political 
phil sopby of the highest interest. 





By A. EGMONT HAKE and O. E. WESSLAU. 
Demy 8vo, I4s, 
CONTENTS. 
The MODERN ECONOMIC IMBROG- | FREE TRADE in DRINK, 
LI FREE TRADE in AMUSEMENTS, 
FREE TRADE in LAND, 
The CONSOLIDATION of the EM. 
PIRE, 


0. 
ESSENCE of EXACT POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, 
The KRRORS of DEMOCRACY. 
The HAVEN of SOCIALISM. 
IMPERIAL FREK TRADE. | 








FREE COMPETITION inthe SUPPLY | MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, By 
of CAPITAL to LABOUR. Franc.s Fletcher-Vane, 

“Tf this book is not such a brilliant bit of pezsim'sm as Mr. Pearson's notable 
escar, not quite such an ingenious analysis of sovia! phenomena as Mr. Kidd's 
bow famous study, as an original and clever attempt to read the signs of the 
times it almost deserves to be put alongside of these two works...... It is fall of 
sound sense and of plain tiuths pithily put, and is undoubtedly one of the ablest 
defences of individualism which have yet appeared.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF 
SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, Knight. 


Edited and Profusely Illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD, 
With a Preface by JOHN OAMERON GRANT, 
Extra crown Svo, cluth extra, gilt edzes, 6s.; also buckram, paper labe', uncut 
edges, 63, 

* A very handsome book it is externally ; and Mr. Layard’s illustrations are 
genrrous in number and excellent in quality .....For the first time we can read 
this delightful b ok of imagination and adventure in comfort, and we can think 
of no better wish for our friends than a long winter evening, an arm-chair, and 
Sir John for company.”—Bookman, 


THE ROMANCE of HIS PICTURE. 
By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
Crown 8yo, 3:. 6d. 

‘*The name of Sidney Pickering is new to us, and if ‘ Tbe Romance of his Pic- 
ture’ is a first attempt, itis a remarkably good ove. It is a charming idyll of 
life in a Cornish village......The word ‘romance’ on the title-page is for once no 
mi-nomer. The scent of the ideal, which is as difficult to analyse or account for 
as the scent of lavender, hangs about the artist-life which Mr. Pickering gives 80 
well, <A firm hand and an observant eye are evident in‘ he Romance of his 
Picture.’ Lesbia Trewarvas is a woman in a thousand. We do not mean by that 
that she is exceptionally baautiful or wise or good, but that she stands bead and 
shoulders above the crowd of her sisters in ficiion...... No paduing, no falling-off 
in interest, no slovenly writing are discornible in this interesting little buok.’— 
Manchester Guardian, 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. 
By A. B. DANIELL. 
With numerous Illastrations by Leonard Martin, Imperial ]6mo, 63. 
“The author of this book knows the City churches one and a!l, and has studied 

their monuments and archives with the patient reverence of the true antiquarian, 
and, armed with the pen instead of the chisel, he has done his best to give per- 
manent record to their claims on the nation as well as on the man in the street. 
—Leeds Mercury. 








THE NEW “ACME” VOLUME. 


DR. KOOMAHD! OF ASHANTEE. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


ARCHIBALLT CONSTABLE AND CO, 





14 PAKLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S BOOKS. 


Imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKBINDINGS, OLD AND NEW. 


fe r BrayDER MATTHEWS. With numerous Illustrations, 75 Copies 
» las vellum, £1 ls. net. [Ewx- Libris Series, 
A brightly written handbook on this fascinating subject.”—Times. 


Large $vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


PICTU kon the History of the Illustrated Placard. With 150 Reproduc- 
pay re most Artistic Examples of all Countries. By C. T. J. Hiatt. 
“Mr, Hiatt has produced a work that will be of considerable interest to the 
public, and of peculiar value to those enthusiastic collectors of posters of whose 
existence probably most people are unaware.” — Morning Post. 
“ An exceedingly interesting book.” —Datly Grayhic. 
“ Handsome and lavishly illustrated book.”— Standard, 





Now ready, Vol. VII, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. by the Rev. Mysors Brice, M.A. 
With Lord Braysrooke’s Notes. Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. 
Wueatcey, F.S.A. To te oeeee in 9 vols. (including Index Volume), 
demy Svo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 103. 6’. each, 

“To Mr. Wheatley, therefore, a great debt of gratitude is due. In his rages 
we are able for the first time to read the actual! diary. Both in bulk and in 
intere t the additions are most important, throwing, es they do, fre h and v:'vd 
l'ght on the character and doings of the diarist, and including abundant refer- 
ences to the persons, places, customs, events, literature, and play wh ch bring 
before our eyes tbe social life of the Restoration era...... The volumes are pro- 
duced in a most attractive style, admirably printed, tas‘efully bound, and 
enriched with well engraved portraits and other illustrations. A considerab e 
amount of new matter has been incorporated with the nctes of Lord Braybrcoke 
and his coadjutors, which the present editor his wisely decided to supplement 
rather than attempt to supersede,”—Quarterly Review. 


Crown 8yo, 5s, 


FRANCOIS-SEVERIN MARCEAU. 


A Begrapkby. By Captain T. G, Jounsoy, Deputy-Commissioner, Minbu, 
Upper Burma, With Portrait. 
“This history of Marceau’s brief and brilliant career has many merits, ard we 
do not know any other English book that covers exa:tly the same ground.” 


—Times, 
At all Libraries, 


DISHONOURED. 
A Novel, By TuHeo. Girt, New Edition, 1 vol., 63 
“ Amusing and brightly told story.” —S-otsman, 


Feap, 8vo, 63. 


LORD TENNYSON. 


A Handbook tu the Works of Alfrei, Lord Tennyson, By Morron Luce, 
Author of “ New Stadies in Tennyson,” &c. 


* Deserves a cordial welcome.”—Scolsman, 

“ Much information concerning Tennyson,.”’—Times, 

“The book is an admirab!e one.”—Gla:yow Herald, 

“ Will be helpful to the student.”—Daily News. 

“Should be on every Tennyson shelf.” —Birimingham Daily Post, 


NEW VOLUME OF HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A, 


THE AGE OF DRYDEN. 
By Ricuarp Garnett, 0.B., LL.D, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


“Within the limits of his space, Dr. Garnett surveys the several departments 
of literature in this period with singular comprchensiveness, broad sympitby, 
and fine critical sagacity.”—Times, 


Just published, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


LOGIC: 


An Introductory Manual. By F. Rytanp, M.A., Author of * Ethics,” 
**Student’s Manual of Psychologr,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


SELECT WORKS OF PLOTINUS. 


Translated from the Greek by Tuomas Taytor, with Introduction con- 
taining the substance of Porphyry’s ‘‘ Life of Plotinus.” Edited by G. R. 8. 
Meap, B.A., M.R.A.S. 5s, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. net. 


THE GREAT SECRET 
AND ITS UNFOLDMENT IN OCCULTISM: 


A Record of Forty Years’ Experience in the 
Modern Mystery. 


By A CHURCH OF ENGLAND CLERGYMAN. 


“T venture to claim a hearing, then, first of all on account of the gravity of 
my subject. Can immortality be proved by occult science? Is the survival of 
the entire personality after the temporary shock of diszolution through death in 
any degree demonstrable? It is the supreme question which every one inust 
ask, the single great secret in the solution of which we are all equally interested, 
and I claim the right, too, because I have devoted so many years of my life to 
that solution. In the nature of things, I must soon solve the question experi- 
mentally for myself; and I should like, before I pass ont into the darkness, to 
leave on record, as completely as may be, my gropings towards the light.” 

—THE GREAT SECRET (p. 4). 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portrait, Illustrations, and Map:, 8vo, 16s, 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
ADMIRAL SIR B. J. SULIVAN, K.C.B. 


INCLUDING 


Personal Narratives of Active Service during the Parana 
Campaign in 1846, and with the Baltic Fleet 
during the Crimean War in 1854-55; &c. 


By his Son, H. N. SULIVAN. 


With Personal Reminiscences 
By Admiral Sir G. H. RICHARDS. 


With Portrait, crown Sve, 9s. 


WITH AN AMBULANCE: 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences during the Franco- 
German War, 1870-1871. 


By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.S.L, M.RC.P.I. 


A NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. 
By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 
Author of “ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” &:, 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. 


HOW IT AROSE. 


BEING 
An Extract from the Biography of the late Sir Bartle Frere. 
By JOHN MARTINEAU. 


Svo, 163, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


late Dean of Westminster. 


Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
Author of “ The Life aud Letters of Dean Stanley.”’ 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY EASTLAKE. 


Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 


With Facsimiles of her Drawings and a Portrait, 


Feap. &vo, 5s. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 


From January to July, 1794. By Raovun Hespin. 
Medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL 


LIFE IN THE AFGHAN AND HINDU GIGHLANDS: a Oontrat. 
By F. §t. J. Gore, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxf rd. B-aut fully Ill: s- 
trated with 72 Full-page Reproductions of Paotvgraphs taken by the 
Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps, 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT 


By Davip G, Hocartn, Fellow of Magdalen Cuilege, Oxford. 


With Facsimile Reproduction, 12mo, 52. 


MARGARET WINTHROP (Wife of Governor 


Jobn Winthror, of Massachasetts). Forming the First of the Series of 
“‘ Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times,” 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 870, 16s, 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF HARVEY GOODWIN, 


late Bishop of Carlisle. By H. D, Rawnsxey, Hun. Caron of Carlis‘e. 
With Plans, 8vo, 163, 


REMINISCENCES of THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


OF MY LIFE. By stir Joseru A. Crowe, K.C.M.G,€.B, Author of ** The 
FKarly Flemish Painters,” “ Painting in Noith Itus,” &. Including the 
Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experiences as War Correspon- 
cent during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, Bombay 
curing the Mutiny, the Franco-Austiian War in 1559, &c, 


With Illu-trations and Maps, crown 8vo, 7s 6.1. 


THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account of its 


History, Traditions, Fo!k-lore, Natural History, Sports snd Games, &c. By 
RoseE 0, pe CresPicgny and Horace Hutcuinson, Author of “ Goif”’ in the 
** Badminton Series.” 

Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Macxatr, 


Baliiol Ccl'eze, Oxford. Forming a New Volume of the “ Uni ersity K>teu- 
sion Manua's,” Edited by Pio e sor Knieut, of St. Androws University. 








GEORGE REDWAY, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
A MAGNIFICENT ALBUM OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS. 
Now ready, Complete in One Handsome Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 9s, 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 


CONTAINING 
WEARLY 400 EXQUISITE VIEWS OF LONDON and its Environs, 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 





“The completion of this handsome volume enables us to get a more imposing idea of its great panorama of 
London than could be obtained from the examination of single monthly parts. It furnishes us with no fewer than 
three hundred and seventy large views, and may be said to embrace all that is most characteristic of the metro. 
pol‘s, not in its streets and highways only, but in its public buildings, both within and without.”—Darty News. 


“The artistic finish displayed places this publication immeasurably above any other work of the kind, 
A unique record of the metropolis and its surrounding neighbourhood.” —Pustic Opinion. 





NOTICE.—The New Work by Q, entitled 
Wandering Heath, Stories, Studies, and Sketches, has 


already been reprinted to meet the large demand. Price 6s. 


“A delightful book, the work of an ingenious romancer, who is also a distinguished literary craftsman.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ The * Stories, Studies, and Sket: hes’ which the clever writer who signs himself Q has grouped under the title of ‘ Wandering 
Heath,’ are st:ongly stamped with the individuality of the author and with the local colour of the Cornish coasts.”—Scotsman. 





POPULAR EDITION OF MR. SALA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
NOTICE.—A CHEAP EDITION, Unabridged, in One Volume, price 7s. 6d., has been published of 


The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sal 
§ S a. 
By HIMSELF. 
** A thousand stories and reminiscences that many people to whom the author’s name is a household word will read with enter. 
tainment.”—Dauly Chronicle. 
“ Mr. Sala has fulfilled his purpose with inimitable skill, admirable tact, and exemplary completeness...... There are hundreds of 
stories, no less amusing than those above quoted, in the 900 pages of Mr. Sala’s entertaining and instructive biography.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 





CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, in 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 
A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A, 


late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 1,088 pp., crown 8vo, cloth. 


“It is almost impossible to understand the politics of to-day without some acquaintance with those of yesterday and the day 
before, and nowhere that we know of can these be so conveniently studied as in Mr. Fyffe’s work.” —Guardian, 





NOW READY, Vol. L, price 9s. 


Battles of the Nineteenth Century. Described by 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, G. A. HENTY, Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, and other well-known writers. 
With a Chronological List of the more important Battles of the Century, and about 870 Illustrations, and 
85 Plans. 





NOW READY, price 2s. 6d. 


Schoolmaster Sketches. By T. J. Macnamara, Editor of 


the “ School master,” and a Member of the London School Board. 
The stories are designed to draw attention to the difficulties of the work cf elementary school teaching, especially in the 
wery poor parts of the great urban centres and in the rural districts. 


J. Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physics. By R. T. 


GLAZEBROOK, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; University Lecturer in Mathematics and 
Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. 


(Price 3s. 6d.) Forms the 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by Sir HENRY ROSCOE, D.C.L., F.B.S. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, and Melbourne. 


Lowpor: Printed by Wyman & Sons (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun James Baker, of No. 1 Welli Si i 
: : : le » WU; . le treet, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County ot Middksex, at the “SrrcraTor” Office, No.1 Wellirgton Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Foorunrp 15th, 1896. 


























